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HAVE WE LOST THE SECRET OF HEALTH? 


Where to-day do we see men and women so vividly alive, 


so wonderfully fit and well? Modern life takes a heavy 
toll of our nerves and physical vitality. Nine out of ten of 
us are never really fit. Our nervous systems are crying 


out for food, 


“In the present state 


of medical knowledge . . had 


Despite the many brilliant achievements of medical 
science, medicine is a book of which, so far, only the first 
few pages have been read. Yet in these pages one basic 
principle stands revealed: that nervous health and vitality 
can be assured only by supplying the nerves and blood 
with organic phosphorus and proteid. ‘Sanatogen’ 
contains this essential organic phosphorus and proteid in 
their most easily assimilable forms. 

‘Sanatogen” is no miracle-worker. It will not give a 
physical or nervous wreck unbounded health and energy 
overnight. But if you take it regularly each day for eight 
weeks it will bring about an improvement in your health 
and spirits that you will think is not, after all, so far 


short of miraculous. 


Live up to life this Summer: take an eight weeks’ course of 


SANATOGEN’ 


(Trade Mark) 
A brand of Casein and Sodium Glycero-phosphate 


THE NERVE TONIC FOOD 


Obdtainable at all chemists 
in 19/9 jars (8 weeks’ course) and 2/3, 3/3, 5/9 and 10/9 tuns. 
The word ‘SANATOGEN’® is the Trade Mark of Genatosan Ltd., and denotes their 
famous brand of Caseim and Sodium Glycero-phosphate. A ‘GENATOSAN’ product 
made by GENATOSAN Ltd., Loughborough, Leicestershire 
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For sunshine— 
—cruise north 





The world’s most delightful cruising liner. 


Only one sitting for meals. 


To the Faroes, Iceland, Spitzbergen, The Land 
of the Midnight Sun, The Great Ice Barrier 
(only 590 miles from the North Pole yet warm 
as springtime), and the loveliest of the Ner- 
wegian Fjords, sailing on 


JULY 9 — 20 DAYS from 31 GNS, 
* 
JULY 30-— 13 DAYS from 22 GNS. 


visiting Bergen, Norwegian 
Fjords, Denmark, Kiel Canal 
and Germany. 


AUG 13 — 19 DAYS from 33 GNs. 
» 


visiting the Northern Capitals, 
Norway, Denmark, Sweden, 
Finland, East Prussia, Danzig, 
Kiel Canal and Germany. 


Write for illustrated booklet, 


LUE STAR LINE 


3 Lower Regent Street, S.W. 1. WHltehall 2266. 


Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester and Travel Agents. 



















BOBBY. Mother- 
less, father in hos- 
pital, one of the 
1,200 children _ re 

ceived last year, 


but 

THINK 
OF THE HUN- 
DREDS of destitute 
children who are 
still in need of a 
helping hand. 


4,800 
CHILDREN NOW 
IN OUR’ CARE. 

Gifts gratefully 
received, 
OLD TOWN HALL, 
KENNINGTON, S.E.11 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE satisfaction everywhere expressed over the agreement 
reached by the Non-Intervention Committee on the 
British plan for the withdrawal of so-called volunteers from 
Spain is premature. The plan can be put into operation only 
if General Franco and the Spanish Government approve it 
and give actual facilities for its execution. If either Germany 
or Italy is secretly opposed to the plan nothing is simpler 
than to accept it in London and see that General Franco 
torpedoes it elsewhere. Which means that some advance 
has been achieved but the decisive point has not been reached. 
Meanwhile the bombing of British ships continues, Mr. 
Chamberlain’s non possumus speech in the House of Commons 
on Tuesday being followed promptly on Wednesday by an 
incident in which at Valencia a Franco aeroplane came low 
enough over a British ship to machine-gun as well as bomb 
it. In Tuesday’s debate the Opposition put forward definite 
proposals, Mr. Noel Baker suggesting, ina very effective speech, 
that the Government might end such diplomatic contacts as 
exist betwéen itself and General Franco; it might put an 
embargo on trade with Nationalist Spain ; it might impound 
Franco funds in this country ; it might remove the prohibition 
on the supply of anti-circraft guns to the Spanish Government. 
To some of these proposals there are obvious objections ; 
to others there are not. What is clear is that the Prime 
Minister, having tried the way of normal protest can no 
longer go on proclaiming that whatever happens to British 
ships the Government will do nothing. It may be more to 
the point to talk to Signor Mussolini than to General Franco. 
* *x * * 

Italy’s Dilemmas 
The request of Italy that the Anglo-Italian Agreement 
be brought into operation forthwith is intelligible. Signor 
Mussolini finds himself in many difficulties. The wheat 
Shortage creates both financial problems and minor but 
not inconsiderable discontents at the inferior quality of 





Italian bread due to the necessity of eking out wheat 
with maize and other grain. To prosecute the Spanish 
campaign till a decisive Nationalist victory is achieved means 
more financial strain; to withdraw Italian troops without a 
Nationalist victory means loss of prestige. But the terms 
of the Anglo-Italian agreement were explicit. It was to 
become effective—in other words Great Britain was to 
recognise Italian sovereignty over Abyssinia—coincidently 
with a settlement of the Spanish conflict and on no other 
terms. And whatever “settlement” may be held to mean, 
the one thing it cannot mean is the continuation of a state 
of things in which Italian regular troops are fighting against 
the Spanish Government and Italian aviators are dropping 
bombs, in some cases with deliberate intent, on British 
ships. It is no bad thing that Signor Mussolini should 
have given the British Cabinet the opportunity of pointing 
that out very firmly, which there is every reason to believe 
it has done. The Cabinet has shown itself complaisant at 
many points; on this point not an inch can be yielded. 
Italy may yet realise that British friendship is worth more 
than intervention, combined with the membership of a non- 
intervention committee, in Spain. 
x * *x * 

After Castellon 

The insurgent forces in Spain, having taken Castellon, are 
advancing south towards Valencia, but relatively slowly 
and in the face of strong Republican resistance. The last 
fortnight has been an extremely successful one for Genera! 
Franco; yet on a general view of the conflict in Spain the 
Government, even in defeat, need not be dissatisfied with 
the progress of the war. It is clear that it has achieved the 
decisive success of preventing a collapse of resistance after 
General Franco reached the sea, when he, his allies, and 
some of the Non-Interventionist Powers, were confident that 
the war could be ended in six weeks. At the present moment, 
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six months is given as the minimum period for the duration 
of the war, and, to judge from events outside Spain, so 
long a period may be more than General Franco’s chief 
ally can face with equanimity. Yet, despite the Govern- 
ment’s recovery, it is clear that the success of General 
Franco’s march to the sea has tried its strength severely, 
politically as well as militarily. This week Dr. Negrin has 
reported confidently on the condition of the armed forces 
and the defences in the separated area ; but returning sooner 
than was expected from his tour of inspection he stated to 
the Press that “the buzzing of flies has brought me back,” 
and described the political situation in Barcelona as “ dis- 
gusting.” Such outspokenness may be a sign of strength 
rather than weakness, and Dr. Negrin’s statement has been 
followed by renewed declarations of complete support from 
all parties and the National Committee of the Frente Popular. 


* * * * 


Japan and the Floods 


The Yellow River floods have effectively held up Japan’s 
campaign on the Lunghai Railway and saved Chengchow 
and, for the moment, Hankow. The floods now cover 
several hundred square miles of territory, forming a vast 
inland sea, and half a million Chinese are homeless. The 
rains have abated and allowed the Japanese to repair some 
of the dykes; but the flood waters are flowing into the 
Hwai River, which may also burst its banks. Japan has 
had to transfer her campaign to other theatres. She is now 
preparing to attack Hankow by advancing up the Yangize, 
to invade South China and push her invasion into the eastern 
half of China up to the frontiers of Indo-China. Thus the 
predictions made by foreign observers at the beginning of 
the war, and ignored by the Japanese, who characterised their 
aggression as a “local incident,” are being completely 
fulfilled. To overthrow Chiang Kai-shek and “ bring China 
to her knees’ has meant that Japan must be prepared to 
conquer the whole vast extent of China. But to win victories 
is not to conquer China, as events in Shansi have shown. 
The Southern half of that province is now overrun by 
between 100,000 and 200,000 Chinese troops, many released 
by the failure of Japan’s campaign on the Lunghai Railway. 
Japan has made one serious, and perhaps fatal, mistake in 
engaging in the war. Believing that she was committing 
herself merely to a military excursion against a militarily 
weak Government, she has provoked a national revolution 
which may transform the future of the Far East. 


* * * x 


Calm in Czechoslovakia 


The problem of the minorities in Czechoslovakia has for 
the moment, but not for long, receded into the background. 
The negotiations between the Czechoslovak Government 
and the Sudeten Germans are reported to be progressing 
favourably, and next week will enter a new and more advanced 
stage. But the confident reports from Prague, and the 
apparently conciliatory attitude of Herr Henlein’s party, 
are much at variance with the intransigent demands that, 
according to reliable sources, have been put forward by the 
Sudeten Germans. In any case, the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment is well aware that when, next month, the Nationality 
Statute is published and laid before Parliament, the problem 
will once more become acute. Certainly Reichsdeutsch 
statements on the conflict are less assuring than the progress 
of events within Czechoslovakia, and this week Dr. Goebbels, 
before an audience of 100,000 in Berlin, committed himself 
to the threatening statement that “‘ we saw in Austria that 
one race cannot be separated into two countries and we 
shall soon see it somewhere else.”” The present calm can 
only be temporary; and for those who realise that the 
problem of Czechoslovakia cannot be treated in isolation, 
the most interesting aspect of this respite is the sudden 
recrudescence of the question of Spain. When one of the 
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two problems is down, the other springs up ; and the see-saw 
swings upon the axis. So long as the axis holds, the interest 
of its two partners is to keep both problems alive. 


= * * * 


Furor Teutonicus 


The outrages committed against the Jews in Berlin during 
the last week will dishonour Germany for ever. After 
four years of Nazi rule her people, once civilised, have sunk 
to a level of barbarism that is a disgrace to Europe. It js 
fantastic to remember that the very men responsible for the 
outrages are those who strain their lungs and their vocabularies 
with denunciations of the tolerant treatment accorded to the 
Sudeten Germans in Czechoslovakia. Even worse than 
the sudden explosions of violence is the slow death by 
starvation to which the Jews are condemned. The recent 
decrees on Jewish business destroy their last chance 
of making a living. They are now excluded from the Stock 
Exchange ; in Berlin hundreds were arrested at the week-end ; 
700 have been taken in the last week from Vienna to the 
camp at Dachau. The entire responsibility for the excesses 
committed rests on the German Government; they are 
probably designed to impress on other countries the necessity 
of drawing up some effective plan of Jewish emigration at 
the conference at Evian in July, convened by President 
Roosevelt. The reminder was not necessary. Four years 
of Nazi rule have given the world sufficient examples of 
Teutonic brutality. It is the duty of every Christian country 
to contribute to the success of the Evian conference to the 
full extent of its means. 


* * * * 


M. Litvinoff and M. Dimitroff 


There is an interesting and perhaps significant contrast 
between Soviet Russia’s conciliatory attitude in the Non- 
Intervention Committee this week and the anti-Fascist pro- 
gramme just issued by Georgi Dimitroff, general secretary of 
the Comintern. The programme appeals to the inter- 
national working class, especially in Great Britain, France, 
and the U.S.A., to overthrow the three “ Fascist ” govern- 
ments in Germany, Italy, and Japan ; to isolate them inter- 
nationally ; to secure the imposition of economic sanctions 
against them ; to force “‘ bourgeois ” governments and leaders 
to adopt a stronger line against Fascism; and to secure 
united working-class support for an alliance of mutual 
assistance between the democratic countries and the Soviet 


Union. M. Litvinoff’s and M. Dimitroff’s policies may be 
regarded as complementary ; one defends while the other 
attacks. But there are signs that the Soviet Union may 


have reached a crisis in its foreign policy. The war in the 
Far East, a stage in China’s “‘ bourgeois revolution,” in 
Communist eyes, is progressing satisfactorily and opening 
vast possibilities for Communist expansion. The Soviet 
Union has to face the question whether at the same time 
she can withstand an intensification of conflict in Europe 
which, owing to her alliances with France and Czechoslovakia, 
and her interests in Spain, may involve her in a war on two 
fronts. 
* * * * 


The American Spy Trial 


It is a tradition of British justice that any man is presumed 
innocent till he is proved guilty, and British public opinion 
will be content, in accordance with that principle, to wait 
with suspended judgement for the outcome of the sensational 
spy trial about to open in the United States. But it can 
hardly be supposed that the Department of Justice would 
have taken a step which practically involves the indictment 
of a foreign government without the certainty that the 
evidence in its hands was sufficient to secure a conviction. 
Every Government maintains an “intelligence” service 
whose business it is to get what information it can about 
other countries’ armaments, and the best that can be said 
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of the system is that it is a necessary evil which only limitation 
of and publicity about armaments will end. But it is fair 
to say that the activities of German intelligence agents 
pear much the same relation to those of the agents of 
other countries as the secret police do to the recognised. 

lice forces of other countries. America has not forgotten 
the sabotage for which German agents were responsible in 
the United States in the early years of the War, when the 
United States was neutral, and the new disclosures, unless 
they are effectively rebutted, may be counted on to widen 
very considerably the rift which already exists between 
America and Germany. 


«x x x * 


Mr. De Valera’s Triumph 


The result of the general election in Eire, which leaves 
Fianna Fail with an effective majority of 15, represents a 
great personal triumph for Mr. De Valera; it proves that 
by achieving the settlement with Great Britain he has recovered 
—with something to spare—all the prestige which in the 
preceding six months or so he appeared to have lost. There 
is little doubt that the result will serve the country’s 
interests better than any other would have done. For six 
years the Government has been dependent for its majority 
on the support of the Labour members—an incalculable 
and opportunist rump, whose lack of political principle 
permitted it on more than one occasion to denounce a 
Government measure in debate and then to vote for it in 
the division-lobby. Labour has lost more than a quarter 
of its previous representation, and few people in Eire will 
share its tears at the loss. There is no reason to suppose 
that, now that his hands have been freed, Mr. De Valera 
will suddenly embark on a revolutionary programme. All 
appearances suggest that, in domestic affairs, he will do no 
more than carry out the policy for which he asked and obtained 
a mandate; while in external affairs the only relatively 
sensational development is likely to be the conclusion, when 
the time is ripe, of the defence pact with Great Britain 
on the inevitability of which responsible opinion in Dublin 
is now coming to agree. 


* * x x 


Educational Reform 


The debate on the Education Estimates in the House of 
Commons this week was of exceptional interest, and in the 
high standard of knowledge and understanding shown might 
serve as a model of Parliamentary discussion. It is a matter 
for congratulation that, even in a year of immensely costly: 
rearmament, national expenditure on education should have 
risen by £1,500,000. Local expenditure has risen also, but 
there are justified fears that building plans are being held 
up because of the financial demands. Yet the execution of 
such plans is immediately necessary, owing to the increase 
in the size of school buildings which is required if the reforms 
laid down by the Government’s Education Act are to be 
carried through efficiently. Mr. Kenneth Lindsay tried to 
remove the suspicion expressed by the Opposition that the 
introduction of the new school-leaving age would not be 
carried through on the. appointed day fixed by the Act. He 
gave a categorical assurance that the Government had no 
intention of altering the date ; but his statement lost much 
of its value because, as he himself has explained, some of 
the Local Authorities are not yet ready for the changes. 
The debate suggested the possibility of a further reform. 
Mr. Lindsay stated that in Enoland only 7 per cent ot school- 
leavers proceeded to secondary schools; in Wales the pro- 
portion is 20 per cent. It seems clearly necessary either to 
improve the general quality of the technical and senior 
schools, as the Opposition demanded, or by changes in the 
curriculum and examination system to make the secondary 
schools more attractive and useful to potential pupils who 
now go elsewhere. 








The Week in Parliament 


Our Parliamentary ‘Correspondent writes: Monday was 
devoted to the Board of Education. Mr. Lindsay delivered 
an eloquent speech, full of the right sentiments and outlining 
what had been done in the past year. He spoke of the 
intention of the Government to increase the number of 
nursery, industrial and technical schools, to reform the 
examination system, to raise the standard of rural education, 
and to provide for extended physical training. He made 
the interesting statement that 42 per cent. of the male 
students attending all universities come from elementary 
schools. Mr. Lees-Smith, for the Labour Party, complained 
that the proposed reorganisation of education brought us no 
nearer to Labour’s aim of “secondary education for all” 
(i.e., a secondary education standard), while Sir Percy Harris 
pointed out that the President of the Board, being in the 
House of Lords, could not be adequately in touch with 
the problems of elementary education. “‘ The other House 
has its uses, but I am pretty safe in saying there is not a single 
member of that august body who has a boy or girl at an 
elementary school.” 


* * * * 


The Prime Minister may have many qualities, but urbanity 
is not one of them. He seemed to let loose a long pent-up 
fury upon the unfortunate Mr. Mander, when in an adjourn- 
ment debate he raised the question of the “ fundamental 
difference of opinion between the Prime Minister and the 
late Foreign Secretary,” quoting certain passages which had 
appeared in the Canadian and American Press. Mr. Mander 
was accused of “ posing as an enfant terrible,” of indulging 
his “‘ extensive and peculiar sense of humour by endeavouring 
to stir up mischief,” and of “ fishing around.” Why, one 
asks, should the right to fish be the exclusive preserve of 
Mr. Chamberlain? It seems reasonable that when state- 
ments are made in the Press on the “ highest authority,” the 
Prime Minister should have an opportunity of denying the 
authenticity of the statements. But he refused to admit or 
to deny their authenticity on the grounds that it was better 
not to pay any attention to them. 


* * * * 


The tendency to refuse information was particularly 
noticeable in Tuesday’s debate on Foreign Affairs. Pressed 
for a statement on certain definite points by the Opposition 
as to what precisely the Government intends to do about 
(a) the bombing of British ships and (6) the Anglo-Italian 
Agreement, and what they mean by a “settlement” in 
Spain, the Prime Minister refused to make any pronounce- 
ment at all. According to The Times, it is unreasonable to 
expect him to do so while “ his horse is still in mid-stream.”’ 
But the real reason for this silence is that the Government 
has no policy to offer. 


«x x * * 


Following Mr. Noel-Baker’s masterly speech, the Prime 
Minister’s weak and querulous reply failed to convince even 
his own supporters. He admitted that it was not “nice” 
to hear of British ships being bombed, that we had protested 
to General Franco, but he held that to take any action at all 
would be contrary to our non-intervention policy. “ If you 
do not want to protect the Union Jack, they (the Spaniards) 
will do it for you.” said Mr. Noel-Baker in demanding that 
anti-aircraft guns should be taken off the non-intervention 
list. Sir Archibald Sinclair very pointedly suggested that if 
the Anglo-Italian Agreement rested upon any real basis otf 
understanding, the Italian Government should be asked, 
and could be expected to agree, to join us in a joint protest 
against these deliberate attacks upon British ships. Mr. Butler 
was fortunate in being able to report the progress of the 
Non-Intervention Committee and thus to gloss over the 
uncomfortable fact that the Government are not going to 
lift a finger to protect legitimate British trade. 
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HIS country is not, in fact, commonly charged with 
disingenuousness going to the length of perfidy, 
but it is very commonly charged by foreign critics with 
hypocrisy, and by some of the critics at least the charge 
is brought in all good faith. That is not surprising. As 
a whole the British standard of conduct in international 
affairs is as high as that of any State that could be named, 
but we allow it to be compromised at half a dozen points 
by the persistence—springing sometimes from obtuseness 
and sometimes from obduracy—with which we cling to 
measures which, in spite of the indulgence we grant our- 
selves on the basis of some artificial saving clause, are 
plainly repugnant to the general policy on which we 
rightly pride ourselves. Such laxity of conscience is 
both morally reprehensible and practically inexpedient. 
For the public opinion of the world, flouted though it is 
with apparent impunity by the dictatorships, is still not 
a negligible factor, and a defiant “‘ they say; what say 
they ? let them say” attitude ill befits a democracy in 
whose domestic affairs public opinion both formally 
and informally expressed is a decisive factor. In the 
world of States, as in the world of citizens, it is necessary 
not only that justice should be done but that it should 
be unmistakably seen to be done. 

That principle has a bearing on British policy in certain 
fields today. Among the less important of these is the 
use of the air-arm on the North-West Frontier of India, 
2 matter on which the Prime Minister made a partially, 
but only partially, satisfactory statement in the House 
of Commons last week. Mr. Chamberlain had no 
difficulty in rebutting the groundless suggestion that 
there is an analogy between the punitive destruction of 
empty Frontier villages—empty because full notice of a 
bombing is always given—and the mass slaughter of 
civilians during the aerial bombardment of Chinese or 
Spanish cities. There is no analogy, and the fact that 
interested parties make a certain practice the basis for 
groundless charges is not in itself sufficient reason why the 
practice should be abandoned. But the question whether 
on the broadest view more is ‘ost than can be gained by 
the retention of the practice imperatively demands an 
answer. The North-West Frontier bombing has done 
the reputation of Great Britain grave harm, and with 
some reason. When at the Disarmament Conference 
we qualified our acceptance of the proposal for the com- 
plete abolition of military aviation with the phrase 
“except for police purposes in outlying regions” we 
not only made similar qualifications on the part of coun- 
tries like France and Spain inevitable, but claimed for 
ourselves the right to continue building military aero- 
planes and training military pilots (thus maintaining, 
on however small a scale, the working model of a military 
air force) in spite of the abandonment of those activities 
by the rest of the world. It is quite true that the general 
situation is changed (for the worse) and these considera- 
tions no longer apply, but other considerations not dis- 
similar from them do, and it is plain that by the abolition 
of punitive bombing on the North-West Frontier we 
should gain far more in reputation and influence, particu- 
larly in the United States and in India itself, than we 
should lose by having in one limited region to rely on 
ground forces for our punitive work, And some soldiers 


‘*PERFIDIOUS ALBION ” 


with long experience of the Frontier believe that even 
there the abandonment of punitive bombing would be 
gain rather than loss. 

That is one field in which we should do well to put 
our house in order. Another is the African Crown 
Colonies. Here, again, the charges brought against ys 
are exaggerated for propaganda purposes to a fantastic 
disproportion with the facts. These charges emanate 
mainly from Berlin, and suggest that Britain has secured 
immense advantages for herself (inflicting correspond- 
ing disabilities on countries like Germany) through the 
possession of vast African colonies where a privileged 
trade position highly beneficial to the mother-country 
has been established. Here a mountain of fiction has 
been built up on an almost negligible—but not completely 
negligible—basis of fact. What the complaint amounts 
to is that in trade with Britain’s African colonies foreigners, 
e.g., Germans, are at a disadvantage because of customs 
regulations which discriminate strongly in favour of 
British traders. A glance at the map of Africa is suffi- 
cient to reduce this grievance to its right proportions, 
In the territories which Britain holds under mandate— 
Tanganyika, Togoland, the Cameroons—“ equal- oppor- 
tunities for the trade and commerce of other Members 
of the League ” are specifically provided for ; Germany 
enjoyed as of right the privileges that clause conferred 
till she saw fit to leave the League, and it has not in 
fact been withdrawn since. In the territories held by 
France under mandate Germans enjoy the same equality 
of trading rights, and they can claim commercial equality 
also under the Berlin Act of 1885 in the vast area knowa 
as the Conventional Basin of the Congo ; this includes the 
important territories of Kenya, Uganda and part of 
Northern Rhodesia. Nigeria and the Gold Coast have no 
preferential import duties, though they might have. 
There remain Gambia, British Somaliland, Sierra 
Leone, the South African Protectorates,, and one or 
two minor colonies, in which some degree of preference 
in favour of British, and therefore a discrimination against 
foreign, traders exists. With the Open Door policy 
working, and working quite successfully, over by far 
the greater part of British Africa, the arguments in favour 
of extending it to the rest of the British colonies far 
outweigh the arguments against. In Africa, at any rate, 
the Open Door should be an essential feature of our 
colonial policy. 

Last comes the question of the American debt. There 
is an agreeable impression in wide circles in this country 
that our unfulfilled obligations to the United States 
can be conveniently forgotten. They may be on this 
side of the Atlantic ; they certainly are not on the other. 
There are many broadminded and farsighted American 
citizens who would like to see the whole debt question 
swept from the international board altogether—but not 
by a declared and deliberate default by Great Britain. 
Even to the pro-defaulters here it can hardly be entirely 
agreeable that Mexico, when visited with thunders 
from Whitehall on her delay in paying some £18,000 
interest, should be in a position to make a pointed 
rejoinder on the record of “ certain powerful States ” in the 
matter of debt-payment. And in this very month in which 
we have been condemning Germany (with justice) for 
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threatening to refuse responsibility for the payment 
of Austria’s debts we have once more been informing 
the United States that we refuse responsibility for the 
payment of our own. The actual figure of our funded debt 
to the United States (%4,600,000,000, of which 
$1,351,000,000 had been paid prior to 1932, when 
payments ceased) is not material, for it is certain that 
agreement could be reached at once on a much lower 
figure if we declared our readiness to resume payments. 
If it is said, as it has often been said with reason, that 
payment must be made in goods or gold, and that 


America has more gold than she wants and is keeping 
out goods by her high tariffs, the answer-is that it must 
be left to America to find a way out of that difficulty 
if she wants payment. At present it is rather too 
eagerly put forward here as a reason for non-payment. 
It is quite true that we are not being paid our debts 
by our Allies, nor reparations by Germany, but neither 
fact dispenses us from discharging our financial obli- 
gations to America. A proposal that the debt-total 
should be revised with a view to its complete liquidation 
would have an incalculably beneficial effect. 


THE DEFENCE OF BRITAIN 


HE barbarity of the recent air raids in China and in 
Spain have horrified the civilised world, but more 
than anyone perhaps the English-speaking peoples. 
Yet this country at least has not learned the lesson they 
teach. The immensity of the peril that threatens London 
and every great city has not penetrated the public mind. 
Until the danger is faced calmly and with comprehension 
the practical measures which can avert it will not be 
taken. But against every danger there is some security. 
The real lesson to be drawn from the development of air 
warfare is that only those who have not taken, or cannot 
take, proper measures of defence are exposed to complete 
destruction, Every weapon of attack creates appropriate 
means of defence; defensive weapons and measures 
against attack from the air already exist, and where they 
are properly employed they can reduce to a minimum 
the danger that threatens. The minimum still means 
death and destruction ; it does not mean the complete 
annihilation, the sudden and final ‘‘ knock-out blow ” 
which is possible at the present time. A Swiss authority, 
i2 a remarkable book recently published, Krieg ohne 
Gnade, goes so far as to say that “a handful of anti- 
aircraft batteries, in permanent service, is sufficient to 
assure capital cities and other important centres ” against 
the danger of sudden and catastrophic attack. The state- 
ment may be exaggerated ; but if it is expanded to mean 
that a skeleton system of ground defence, properly 
equipped and organised, and ready at any moment to 
come into action, is capable of averting disaster from the 
air, it may be accepted. 


In his new book* Sir Edward Grigg has tried to show 
how such a system can be organised, and to rouse the 
people of this country to make the efforts and sacrifices 
required. It is to be feared that he will fail in his purpose. 
To create an adequate system involves some form of 
National Service for Air Defence, which is certain to 
be damned with the hated word “ conscription ” ; 
it involves considerable sacrifices, of leisure, of freedom, 
of energy, above all by the young. They will not make 
those sacrifices, as Sir Edward Grigg realises, unless 
they are convinced they are necessary, not only in the 
interests of national security, but of some higher ideal 
of freedom, of justice, and of democracy. There is no 
danger whatever that youth would fail to respond to an 
appeal of that kind; the volunteers who have fought 
and fallen in Spain may have been misguided, impetuous, 
fanatical, but anyone who understands them must 
concede that they were animated by that kind of idealism 





* Britain Looks at Germany. By Sir Edward Grigg. (Nicholson 


and Watson. §s.) 


to which so many British leaders have appealed wit’: 
only partial success. The idealism is there, and is 
prepared for any sacrifice that it counts worth the cost ; 
The defence of this realm should be worth that, but it 
does not strengthen the appeal to imply, as Sir Edward 
Grigg does, not only that at all costs Britain must be pro- 
tected from attack, but that the ring must be securely held, 
while the smaller States of Central Europe are peaceably 
absorbed into a new continental empire under German 
hegemony. 


The appeal made in this book is the more unfortunate 
because it prejudices the practical issues which its author 
raises. For it is true that, as things are, this country is 
in no position to withstand a sudden attack from the air 
on its capital, its ports, its industrial centres. It is true 
that, though the Government envisages war as a tragically 
real possibility, and is making gigantic and immensely 
costly preparations against it. But there are further meas- 
ures not yet taken, for which a strong case can be made ; 
among them must be counted the preparation of a National 
Register, a card-indexing of the population, which is an 
indispensable preliminary to organising any efficient 
system of home defence. Everyone knows, and the 
Government knows, that in the event of war such a register 
will be drawn up; and the moment when the bombs 
are already falling on London is hardly the ideal time 
to begin. It is also true that the Government could not 
take such a step now without being exposed to charges 
of introducing conscription; and unquestionably the 
organisation of an adequate service of air-raid defence, 
and the manning of the anti-aircraft batteries, the air-raid 
precaution squads, the special constabulary, the admini- 
strative staffs, the additional fire brigades, cannot te carried 
through justly and efficiently except under some scheme 
of National Service, it may be hoped in a voluntary form. 
If that hope is fulfilled there will be no need to argue 
whether even conscription is necessarily incompatible 
with democracy or with freedom. But Sir Edward Grigg 
can draw on the work of so great a democrat as Jaures, 
in his L’Armée Nouvelle, to prove that it is not and point 
to France, to Switzerland, to Scandinavia, and above all, 
at this moment, to Czechoslovakia, and ask whether there 
national service, even in its severest forms, has proved 
detrimental to freedom and democracy. 


Sir Edward Grigg’s reasoning leads him to one con- 
clusion whose importance cannot be over-emphasised. 
Great Britain has hitherto been spared the necessity of 
national service owing to her insular position and her 
The inviolability which that 
She is now not the most 


command of the seas. 
conferred has disappeared. 
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impregnable but the most vulnerable of nations. It may 
be that, just as other democracies have had to maintain 
that form of national service necessary to protect their 
frontiers and their independence, so Great Britain may 
have to introduce the form of service appropriate to the 
danger that menaces her; and that form is national 
service for defence against air attack. Unless this 
situation is faced Britain will never again be able to play 
an independent ré/e in Europe and in the world. The 
necessity of preparing adequately to resist attack from 
the air, morally and materially, can only be shirked if 
this country is willing to accept the dictation of any 
Power that threatens ; and if we are willing to do that we 





——— 


may with advantage disarm completely. But having 
undertaken an immense programme of rearmament, it 
is nothing short of madness in a Government to neglect 
the “ passive defence” which alone can exorcize the 
greatest danger impending. It is for the Government to 
say what measures the situation demands. To formulate 
its plans it may find it necessary to know what man- 
power, what knowledge and experience, and what volun- 
tary service it can draw on. Till it has found that out 
there need and should be no talk of compulsory service, 
But against the compilation of a register that will 
provide the needed information there can be no valid 


argument. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE debates on the Coal Bill in the House of Lords raise 
some rather important questions of principle. Everyone 


who has followed them realises that the peers opposing the . 


Bill, and consequently opposing the Government, consist 
largely of royalty-owners who feel they are being unfairly 
treated because the price to be paid for the royalties by the 
Government (being the price fixed by the impartial tribunal 
presided over by the Master of the Rolls) is too low. They 
are, in fact, fighting for their own interests. That is perfectly 
straightforward ; there is no disguise about it; and some of 
them are men of conspicuous public spirit and integrity and 
character. But manifestly when the coalowning peers have 
stated their case the verdict should be determined mainly 
by disinterested members of the House. With 775 peers 
entitled to sit and vote there should be no sort of difficulty 
about that. Actually, as was shown on Wednesday peers per- 
sonally interested in the Coal Bill find a couple of dozen 
votes enough to defeat the Government—which mustered I9. 
*« *« x x 

The Government is often criticised, no doubt justly, for 
its failure to make adequate preparations against what we 
seem to have agreed to refer to euphemistically as “a state 
of emergency,” but in some fields at any rate a good deal 
more has been going on than the general public suspects. 
On one field the chairman of the governors of Queen’s 
College, Taunton, threw interesting light at the school speech 
day last Saturday, when he mentioned that arrangements 
had been made for all the boys from a school in Canterbury 
to be moved to, and housed in, Queen’s College, “ in case of 
emergency.” As a matter of fact there are very few schools 
in the eastern counties of England (and for this purpose 
east goes a considerable way west) which have not been urged 
to make, and have not made, similar arrangements. How one 
school can make its dormitories and class-rooms sufficiently 
elastic to accommodate two is a question to which the answer 
no doubt is that improvisations are always possible in emer- 
gencies. Moreover, boys in “ air-raid zone ” schools who 
happen to live in safe areas will probably go home. 

x * * * 


Castle Howard occupies a sufficiently notable place among 
the great houses of England to make inaccuracies about its 
history undesirable. And there is, I think, an inadvertent 
but rather serious inaccuracy embodied in the paragraph in 
the preface to Miss Nancy Mitford’s new book on The 
Ladies of Alderley, which suggests that Rosalind, Lady 
Carlisle, used her influence to induce her husband (the 9th 
Earl) to make an unjust will for the benefit of her favourite 
son (the Hon. Geoffrey Howard, who died a year or two 
ago). I am assured that nothing of the kind happened. 
Lord Carlisle left his property in the free disposition of 
his widow, who, though she was perfectly free to leave Castle 
Howard to her son Geoffrey, left it in fact to her eldest 
child, Lady Mary Murray, wife of Professor Gilbert Murray. 
The Murrays, however, prefer Boar’s Hill to a castle, and 


a family conference was held, the chief purpose of which 
was not acquisition but renunciation. Geoffrey Howard 
was persuaded to take Castle Howard and certain financial 
adjustments were made in his favour in view of the cost 
of upkeep. The other family seat, Naworth, went to the 
present (11th) Earl, Geoffrey Howard’s nephew. The 
matter is not of the first importance, but it would be a pity 
if a wrong impression gained currency. 
* * x * 


The Oxford Group has been celebrating Dr. Buchman’s 
sixtieth birthday with characteristic vigour. Among the 
celebrations I have noticed have been a function given by 
the Mayor and Mayoress of West Ham (or was it Poplar ?), 
a West End dinner with a message from the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, a dinner at the House of Commons, with 
messages from the Finnish Foreign Minister and others, and 
there may well have been others which in spite of the activity 
of the Oxford Group Press Front I have somehow over- 
looked. All the same I hope a new fashion in birthday 
festivities is not going to be set. Seventy is commonly 
regarded as the first milestone calling for special note, and 
even that in these days of longevity is getting displaced by 
eighty. On the whole it is better so. To begin too soon means 
having no heights left to climb. 


* * * * 


The American spy trial may throw considerable light on 
the activities of the German Secret Police outside Germany. 
Already it is being suggested that the absence of two witnesses 
who had professed themselves willing to give evidence is due 
to such activities. We hear little of the Secret Police 
(Gestapo) in this country, but that does not mean that there 
is nothing to be heard. And in South-Eastern Europe the 
lengths to which the Gestapo is able to go are astonishing. 
I was given a detailed account this week of how a well-known 
Englishman, on a journey home from Greece, was stopped 
in a transit country (not Germany or Austria) by German 
police and sent back to Athens; and this is, I believe, not 
the only case of the kind known to Whitehall. 


* * * * 


Dr. Ralph Vaughan Williams, who went to Hamburg 
last week to receive from the University the Shakespeare 
prize, awarded each year to the British composer whose 
works are of most “present importance to Germany,” 
came back to England without it. The prize—10,000 
marks, anything from £500 to £800 according to the rate of 
exchange obtainable—is worth having, but the money cannot 
be taken from Germany. The question of how an unpre- 
tentious (albeit highly distinguished) resident of Dorking 
can spend 10,000 marks in Germany to the best advantage 
is almost a fit subject for a problem competition. Dr. 
Vaughan Williams must live to be a centenarian to take it 
out in holidays in Black Forest or Bavaria—or else make 
them inordinately sybaritic. JANUS. 
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THE ELECTRICITY OCTOPUS 





By E. W. B. GILL (Bursar of Merton) 


HE recent fate before a Select Committee of the House 
T of Lords of a Bill promoted by the Oxford Corporation 
should be a warning for all who are interested in the retention 
of the monopoly of electricity supply by Local Authorities. 
The story of what lies behind is sufficiently instructive to 
be worth telling. 


Some six years ago the Corporation exercised their right 
of purchase of the electricity supply in the area of the old 
town, but over the extended area of the modern town they 
had no rights of purchase for many years. The result was 
that about three-quarters of the town—the centre and most 
wealthy portion including all the colleges—has since 1932 
been supplied with electricity by the Corporation, while 
about one quarter, the industrial area essentially working- 
class chiefly congregated round the Morris and Pressed 
Steel works, has been supplied by a private company, the 
0.E.C. (Oxford Electric Company). 


The Corporation area has provided one of the most 
remarkable cases of electrical development of recent times. 
In this area (where the population has remained stationary) 
the units sold for domestic use, 7.e., for lighting, heating 
and cooking, rose from 3} million in 1932 to 25} million in 
1937, while the average cost per unit fell from 5.67 pence to 
1.22 pence. As things are, three-quarters of the town enjoys 
one of the cheapest tariffs in England, while the rest, served 
by the O.E.C., has had to pay for domestic electricity at 
least 50 per cent. higher. The ratepayers in this latter area, 
though technically part owners of the town’s electricity 
supply, and in fact liable through the rates to make up any 
yearly deficit if such were incurred, are prohibited from 
using their own electricity. In addition, for public services 
such as street lighting, hospitals, schools and so on in this 
outer area the Corporation itself cannot use its own supply 
but have to pay far higher rates to the O.E.C. This situation 
can arise in any town which extends its boundaries, and 
is aggravated by the fact that in general the extended areas 
contain working-class tenants who are generally poorer 
than those in the old town. 


Towards the end of 1937 the O.E.C. decided to sell its 
undertaking, and in normal circumstances the Corporation, 
which had made many previous offers to purchase it, would 
almost certainly have bought it and ended the injustice 
just described and the universal discontent arising from 
it. But circumstances in electrical supply are rarely normal ; 
as in many other places, the little private company had by 
the sale of shares got under the control of the Edmundson 
group—a concern which has established a comprehensive 
hold on electricity supply from Cornwall to the East Coast ; 
local authorities are not allowed to get control by manipula- 
tions on the Stock Exchange and start at a disadvantage. 
Edmundsons were determined to absorb the O.E.C. in one 
of their subsidiaries—the Wessex Company—and notwith- 
standing the efforts of the Corporation this transfer took 
place. Hence the Parliamentary Bill which, when all else 
had failed, the Oxford Corporation promoted, to enable 
it to acquire the right of supplying this area by 
compuision. 


It would be difficult to find a measure with stronger reasons 
in its favour. The Corporation guaranteed to give its cheap 
tariff immediately to the larger area ; the Wessex said they 
could make no reduction. The Oxford Electricity Company 
wished to give up business, and the Corporation was willing 
to pay the shareholders as good a price or better than anyone 
else ; its Bill was supported by a petition signed by nearly 
very householder in the area; both the Morris Motors and 
the Pressed Steel Company sent witnesses to the House of 


Lords to speak on behalf of it; the Oxford Chamber of 
Trade, Ratepayers Association, every Trade Union and 
many other bodies petitioned on its behalf; and perhaps 
most striking of all, the University sent its Registrar to help 
with evidence. It was manifest that the Bill was no political 
or Socialistic move, but represented the wishes of all, and it 
should be noted that many of the above were not domiciled 
in the area concerned and could not be accused of thinking 
only of their own financial advantage. 


One recalls Cabinet Ministers speaking after great banquets 
to cheering audiences explaining how in non-dictator countries 
the wishes of the people always prevail. Well, they didn’t 
in this case. The Bill was opposed by the Wessex Company 
and the Select Committee of the House of Lords rejected it. 
One argument, and really only one, was urged by the Wessex 
Company, and this must have been regarded as decisive by 
the Lords, it was this—“‘ The Wessex Company have an 
enormous area of supply stretching from near Oxford to the 
South Coast and going West nearly to Bristol and Exeter. 
This area is almost entirely rural and in the few large towns 
such as Swindon or Reading the electricity is a municipal 
supply. Cheap electricity can only be given to rural areas 
if associated with urban areas, and the absorption of the 
O.E.C. in Wessex is essential for the benefit of the rural 
dwellers on Salisbury Plain, or the wide expanses of Dorset.” 
In other words, the citizens of Oxford are not to be allowed 
to assist their own working-class population to cheap elec- 
tricity because those workers are required to pay high prices 
to subsidise agricultural labourers over an area of hundreds 
of square miles. 


Most who have studied the subject agree that the urban 
areas must help the rural areas, but can a more hopelessly 
illogical demand be conceived than that about 8,000 working 
men in Oxford should alone be called on to give the benefits 
of comparatively cheap electricity to Oxfordshire, Berkshire, 
Wiltshire, Dorset and Hampshire, while towns close by like 
Bournemouth, Reading, Bath, Bristol and Exeter, with a 
total population of over a million, contribute nothing 
whatever ? For that matter what rural area does London 
help ? 

What becomes now of the soothing syrup of the McGowan 
report on which legislation is shortly to be based ? According 
to this the private companies are making steady progress, and 
nothing revolutionary need be done except to reduce the 
number of separate undertakings—all is well in the best of all 
possible worlds run by private enterprise. Now we have one 
of the largest of all the private companies admitting they 
cannot supply cheap electricity unless they get urban areas. 
What logically follows ? The big urban areas are all munici- 
pally run and it is childish to suppose the problem can be 
solved by the transfer of small towns alone ; it is the big towns 
which they hint will have to go back to company management 
—a fairly revolutionary suggestion whatever the Committee 
may say. And while this danger grows every day, the Incor- 
porated Municipal Electrical Association, engaged in internal 
squabbles, seems to be taking little action as a body. 


Let everybody face the facts, which the McGowan Com- 
mittee never did. If rural England is in our generation to 
have the enormous benefits of cheap electricity for the farmers 
and workers, then either the urban areas have to absorb the 
rural or vice versa. Ona redistribution either the Municipali- 


ties must take over rural areas, or the retrograde step must 
be taken of handing back these public utilities to private 
management. 

Will the Government have the courage to disintegrate the 
great ramshackle areas such as Edmundsons control—far 
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too large for proper and efficient management which requires 
knowledge of, and sympathy with, local conditions—and 
apportion parts to urban municipal control ; or will they dare 
to transfer compulsorily the electricity supply of large towns 
from public contro] back to private management ? 


COLLECTIVE 


SECURITY OR COLLECTIVE 
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Some timid compromise will probably be tried, in which 
case it is goodbye in our lifetime to any hope of genexal cheap 
electricity. And the tragedy is that scientific and engineering 
research have rendered cheap electricity possible at this very 
moment in every home in England. 


DEFENCE ? 


By DR. EDWYN BEVAN 


[A reply to this article by Dr. Gilbert Murray will appear in next week’s SPECTATOR] 


HE League of Nations Union, we are sometimes told, 
is losing the hold it once had upon the public. If so, 
I think we can see why. The world in which the League of 
Nations was founded was a very different world from that of 
today. There was then no strong Power outside the League, 
from which a violent attempt to alter the status guo might be 
feared. The system contemplated in the Covenant might 
be expected to work regularly and might, without great 
impropriety, be described as “ collective security.” Today 
there are three major Powers outside the League, antagonistic 
to it, and to suppose that the arrangements of the Covenant 
can function as originally contemplated is as absurd as it 
would be to suppose that the revolutions of the Solar System 
could go on undisturbed, supposing another body, as large 
as the sun, approached it out of the depths of space. Each 
member of the League is now bound to consider, not only 
what its duties are, according to the Covenant, but how its 
relations to those great outside bodies wili be affected by what 
it does. Why could not France take strong action against 
Italy, according to the scheme of the Covenant, in the 
Abyssinian business ? Because France did not dare to make an 
enemy of Italy with the great danger impending from Germany. 
And at any crisis, every member of the League, according to 
its geographical position, will inevitably be influenced by 
similar considerations. 

Now the League of Nations Union does not appear to have 
readjusted itself to this change in the conditions. It continues 
to use the old language which has become quite misleading. 
It still talks about “ collective security,” though there can be 
no security today, but, at best, collective defence. It still 
cries “‘ Back to the Covenant,” though it is certain that the 
several States composing the League could not possibly 
be expected now to conform their action in a crisis to the 
provisions of the Covenant drawn up in 1919. So far from 
its being true now that by supporting the policy advocated 
by the Union you are increasing the probability of peace, 
that policy, if adopted by the Government, definitely increases 
the probability of war. What may be claimed for it is that, 
supposing Britain does have to wage a war for freedom, 
Britain would fight with better prospects as one of a group 
of allied Powers than if it fought alone. The Union is deluding 
the public when it tries to win support from the widely- 
diffused vague pacifist sentiment. It ought rather, if collective 
defence is the right policy, to address a trumpei-call to the 
British people to brace themse!ves up to enter, if need be, 
upon another war such as that of 1914. For that too was a 
war of collective defence. Peace, if peace is the main object, 
can always be secured, quite certainly. You have only to 
go on giving way and giving way. True, the peace secured by 
that method would be, at the end, a peace of subjection in a 
world from which freedom had perished. 

If it is probable that Italy or Germany will, sooner or later, 
perpetrate, unless deterred by fear, an aggression which we 
shall have to oppose by war, it seems reasonable that Britain 
should adhere to a League of States which, in the event of 
such aggression, would act al! together. If so, it is obviously 
desirable that there should be an understanding beforehand 
regarding the amount and form of the contribution which 
each: State could be counted on to make at the critical moment. 
You are at a great disadvantage if you improvise co-operation 


« 





at that last moment. Should France become involved in a 
war with Germany about Czechoslovakia, it is madness to 
think that Britain could afford to stand out till the German 
armies actually crossed the French or Belgian frontier, 
Besides, the more clearly the would-be aggressor knows 
beforehand the extent of the collective force he will have 
against him, the less likely he is to perpetrate the aggression. 


It may be said that to re-cast the Covenant at the present 
moment would be dangerous. One would have thought 
it more dangerous to go on with no formulated basis for 
common action except an instrument which, in a variety 
of respects, is regarded by many members of the League as 
no longer binding upon them. One thing seems plain : if 
those States which accept the fundamental principle of 
collective defence against any Power attempting to alter the 
status quo by violence do form a League of Nations, then it is 
absurd to say that the world must not be divided into two 
rival camps on ideological grounds ; or that, if it is so divided, 
Britain must not side with either. The ground distinguishing 
the two camps will not, it is true, have reference to internal 
policy, if Russia, the most sinister totalitarian Power of ali, 
is a member of the League, but, in so far as the division will 
depend on the acceptance or refusal of certain principles of 
international behaviour, the ground may be called ideological. 
And yet we hear this repeated on all sides—that Britain 
cannot accept the division of the world into two camps—as 
if it were axiomatic. It is said, not only by the Prime Minister, 
but also by Liberals like Lord Samuel (see his article in the June 
number of The Nineteenth Century and After). It has been 
said by Mr. Eden. Very well, then it may be frankly recog- 
nised that the idea of a system of collective defence, in a 
world where there are major Powers unwilling to enter into 
the international Covenant of peace, has been abandoned. 


There is a good deal to be said, we must admit, for giving 
up the idea that the League of Nations should any longer regard 
the use of sanctions or war as part of its business. When you 
once embark on a war—a point insisted upon by Sir John 
Fischer Williams in his letter to The Times (June 7th)—you 
can never be quite sure where the concatenation of events in 
which you are entangled will carry you. The States composing 
any league which could be formed today to fight Germany, or 
Germany and Italy combined, although it might have a 
superiority of armed strength, would have no such over- 
whelming superiority as it was calculated ten years ago the 
League of Nations would have over any possible aggressor. 
Even if victory were gained it might be at such a cost as would 
leave Europe aruin. The defect of this position is, I think, that 
it has apparently no answer to the question: But what if 
Mussolini and Hitler really do mean to persist in a course of 
aggression, are we at no point to oppose armed force to 
theirs ? And, if there is any point at which we should do 
so, would not collective defence have a better chance of suc- 
ceeding than the action of Britain in isolation ? 


Professor Gilbert Murray, in his letter to The Times of 
June 15th, has argued that the policy of collective defence 
does not necessarily mean war : there is the way of negotiation 
by which the peaceful Powers might dissuade the aggressively 
minded ones from taking violent action. This is happily 
true ; but it is also, I think, true that such negotiation can 
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be successful only if it has behind it, on the part of the League 
Powers, a readiness to go to war, should negotiation fail. 
So long as there is a clear understanding what future con- 
juncture would mark the point at which the League would 
arrest an aggressive Power by sanctions and war, it may be all 
to the good that, till that conjuncture arises, the way of 
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amicable arrangement should be tried. This, as I understand 
it, is the line taken by Mr. Chamberlain, which seems to 
many contemptibly weak. It may be necessary in the end 
to fight, he has said ; but so long as thete is any chance at all 
of amicable arrangement, the attempt to secure it must be 
made. 


CAREERS: VIL INDUSTRY 


BY MICHAEL ZVEGINTZOV 


[This is the seventh of a series of articles on conditions in the principal careers open to boys and girls from public 


and secondary schools. 


HE field of industry has often been regarded from the 
angle of the factory ; to do it full justice, however, we 
must consider it in all its aspects—from the supply of its raw 
materials, through production to the first stage of the distri- 
bution of its products. This field presents a highly complex 
and interesting picture in which the opportunities are very 
numerous and the possibilities very great. At the same time, 
it must be emphasised that our views on it are undergoing a 
transition. The great increase and acceleration of technical 
invention, on the one hand, and the new ideas on consumption 
and marketing, on the other, have resulted in problems of 
organisation, location and size of unit which in their turn give 
rise to social implications, such as recruitment of labour, 
relations with Government and the community as a whole, 
&c. For instance, it is no longer always possible, as some 
years ago, to select the site for a new works solely on the merits 
of the particular proposition. 

As a result, increasing specialisation is now required, but, 
at the same time, also a much wider and more unprejudiced 
outlook : if either one or other is deficient the penalty to be 
paid for this is much higher than even a few years ago. This 
presents a paradox and a problem which may well be a puzzle 
to those about to enter industry and to their teachers or 
advisers. In the old days the issues were much simpler. 
The family firm provided young men with openings. They 
were put through all the stages, and came in contact with 
their suppliers, customers and competitors, and so acquired 
the necessary experience. If special knowledge was desirable 
they were given it by appropriate education or apprenticeship. 
This system still survives, but the conditions favourable to it 
are gone, The problems are infinitely more numerous and 
complex, and the units much larger, so that successful recruit- 
ment must inevitably come from a wider field. 

Untii recently educational systems and policy tended on the 
whole to concentrate on specialisation, while what may be 
called “ general ” posts seemed to come (frequently through 
the medium of personal contacts) to those who, for one 
reason or another, had not received any special training. But 
this faith in specialisation may have been somewhat illusory ; 
undoubtedly good engineers, chemists, statisticians, &c., are 
vitally necessary and have many important posts to fill—and 
this demand resulted in the great increase in higher training 
of one form or another. But it would be interesting for a 
survey to be made by the various educational establishments 
of the posts which are held by their pupils immediately on 
leaving and then, say, ten and twenty years later. This 
might throw a revealing light not only on the results of this or 
that type of education, but also on the importance of per- 
sonality, and might give a much better basis for advice to 
future generations. 

Here arises an important question of psychology. Many 
young technicians become obsessed with a narrow outlook 
on their subject; no doubt this concentration is useful in 
obtaining a post—but 
getting their subject into proper perspective. They find 
not infrequently that they cannot obtain the practical results 
they hoped for, nor is their progress as rapid as expecte 
They therefore become either stereotyped or disillusioned. 


thereafter they are incapable of 


Next weel’s article will deal with Fournalism.| 


This may be partly due, no doubt, to the once fashionable 
attitude of mild contempt adopted by executives towards 
specialists, an attitude which is becoming increasingly less 
marked today. But it is also due in no small measure to 
lack of comprehension by the specialists themselves that 
their functions are only part of the general process of pro- 
duction and consumption, and their inability or unwillingness 
to ask themselves why and how this process is taking place. 
Undoubtedly it is frequently necessary to have specialists 
concentrate on their subject and not dissipate their attention, 
but, on the other hand, executives are best-served in the long 
run by specialists who do take an intelligent interest in 
larger questions bearing on their subject. It is of little use 
to have exeellent research workers engaged in detailed 
problems unless they have some idea where those problems 
may lead to; there must always be at least some among 
them: who can co-ordinate the purely research practice with 
its practical application, as otherwise the results would be 
largely wasted. An additional cause of a lack of interest in 
general problems may be a subconscious desire for safety—and 
this the big firms with their numerous specialist personnel tend 
to encourage. Naturally the problems of such big firms are so 
wide and complex that the young recruit tends to fall into an 
easily acquired groove, and then may wake up a few years 
later to ask himself whether, in fact, he has not been chasing 
his own tail. 

The smaller firms, or those engaged primarily in developing 
industries, obviously. cannot afford excessive narrowness of 
outlook, but they are faced with the difficulties of not being 
able to offer the same initial attractions as the bigger firms, 
nor of possessing always really good executives. At the 
same time they have to contend with the increasingly difficult 
problem of closing the gap between technical invention 
and. successful commercial exploitation—a process which 
for technical, financial, political and social reasons has become 
much more complex. Such firms, therefore, present a 
bewildering variety of success and failure, with little to guide 
the recruit. 


And yet the problem of modern industry is most fascinating 
and one on the successful solution of which our economic 
future depends. And it is one which requires a broad 
outlook and vision, as well as a grasp of the technical factors 
involved. It also requires that mental discipline’ and— 
if oné may so put it—that altruistic approach which a technical 

ent and education develop. This latter aspect is becoming 
increasingly important: modern problems can no longer 
be dealt with in the spirit of “go out to make money,” 
because all the various trends towards public service, trade 
co-operation, socia! and Government relations, national 
planning, &c., are against it. This does not mean, of course, 
that the young recruit into industry should start preaching 
“ uplift ” to his colleagues or superiors, or that the ambition 
to get on and make profits should be discouraged, but it does 
mean that he should, with time and experience, bring this new 
outlook into whatever his sphere of activity may be. The 
above outlook will best express itself in a growing tendency 
towards co-operation: this is inevitable, because taking the 
two extremes of acceleration of technical progress and greater 
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encroachment of State or public control into industry, an 
enormous amount of intricate co-ordination is now 
required. 

Thus the young recruit finds before him an increasingly 
bewildering field which must either somehow be tackled, 
or left alone. He may choose the latter, and narrowly 
specialise, or he may run the risk of trying to cover too much : 
in either case he may be prejudicing his future—less so, 
perhaps, in the first than in the second. But there should 
be no need for this. Much general information is now 
accessible in easily comprehensible forms, so that the young 
specialist can and should study the wider aspects of industry, 
in order gradually to grasp the essentials of at least some of 
the problems involved. 

The non-specialist can and should try to learn certain 
special items at least in outline, so as to be able to deal with 
the specialist intelligently. This is extremely important, 


because it is not in super-planning that the solution of the 
many problems of modern industry will be found, but in 
the intelligent co-operation and initiative of the younger 
future executives and specialists in industrial units big and 
small. The opportunities of going to undeveloped countries 
and building up enterprises are very much curtailed: the 
pioneering spirit must operate in an infinitely more complex, 
but none the less rich field of changing conditions and outlook 
at home. And this requires a different intellectual approach, 

Unfortunately very few recruits can know what their real 
bent will be—and few seniors can advise them. Probably, 
therefore, the best course for a young recruit would be to 
concentrate first on his chosen subject so as to acquire pro- 
ficiency, but, while his mind is still supple and receptive, 
to examine keenly wider problems in order to take at a later 
stage that opportunity which appeals to his maturer experience 
and judgement. 


CONSCRIPTION PROS AND CONS 


By MAJOR-GENERAL J. F. C. FULLER 


AR is a stern reality in which peace-time fictions, however 
alluring, are apt to prove extremely costly. This 
we experienced in 1914-1918 ; for then we were in no way 
prepared for the War we entered upon. Peace and war 
may be compared to a rifle range when practice is not taking 
place and when it is. When it is not, you can wander about 
it as you like ; when it is, unless you observe the rules, you 
are liable to be shot. Observing rules is nothing more than 
being disciplined, and discipline may be of a military or a 
civil nature. For instance, every worker in a machine shop, 
like every soldier on the battlefield, must be disciplined, if 
only to avoid unnecessary injury. Therefore, as this is a 
well-known fact, it is strange that so much hot air is being 
talked about conscription. 

First of all, what is conscription ? It is the direct product 
of democracy, and a mere extension of the egalitarian prin- 
ciple. From one man one vote, the logical progress is— 
one man one rifle. Condorcet, in his Tableau Historique des 
Progrés de l’Esprit Humain, rightly connects the rise of 
infantry with the rise of democracy, an idea which would 
have shocked the so-called absolute Kings, and which was 
unthinkable under the feudal system, for then fighting was 
looked upon as a perquisite of the nobility. Though the 
French dropped it after the Napoleonic wars, the Prussians 
adopted it, and from the defeat of France in 1870-71 onwards 
practically every Continental nation followed suit. Yet we 
and the Americans did not. 

Had we done so before 1914, it is quite possible that there 
would have been no War, but we did not; yet during it we 
were compelled to introduce it, because our strategy was 
Continental. Nevertheless, on its conclusion we went back 
to our pre-War voluntary system, and in spite of the fact that 
our politics remained Continental, for we became a member 
of the League of Nations which was created to tackle the 
problem of Continental wars. Were we right in so doing ? 

Personally, I am convinced that we were right, and also I 
am convinced that we.were wrong. Let me explain this 
contradiction, which I hope to prove is no contradiction at all. 

As regards being right, the facts are these: We cannot 
as a nation afford to pay for a supremely powerful army and 
a supremely powerful navy, and today to these two services 
must be added a supremely powerful air force. Nor would 
it be strategically wise to raise such an army ; because, since 
the recent enormous growth of air-power, it is unlikely that 
we shall ever again be able to transport millions of soldiers 
overseas and maintain them whilst the war lasts. Further 
sull, such an army does not fit any of our imperial obli- 
gations. For these and other reasons I have always been 
opposed to military conscription, and instead have favoured 
a long service army recruited voluntarily. 





As regards being wrong, strange as it may seem, the same 
factor I have just mentioned, namely, air-power, creeps again 
into the picture, and strongly suggests that we must have 
conscription, because civilians can no longer be protected ty 
armies and navies against air attack. 
must, so far as they are able, protect themselves ; therefore 
they must be disciplined ; therefore they must be conscripted, 
not to create a nation in arms, but instead a nation which can 
withstand arms when used against it. In fact, in every nation 
which is open to air attack, every man must be a soldier of 
one of two types: the negative to withstand blows and the 
positive to deliver them. And be it noted, the action of the 
second will depend on the resistance of the first. Therefore 
we do want conscription for our negative soldiers ; though, 
for reasons already given, we do not want it for our positive. 
In 1914 an undisciplined army would have been swept off 
every battlefield in a few hours; in 19— the same may 
happen to an undisciplined nation, because it will risk being 
swept out of its workshops, and without intensive war work 
there can be no prolonged fighting. 


The question which now arises, and which is the real ques- 
tion which should be debated, is not whether conscription is 
wrong or right in its old meaning, but what form it should 
take in its new. In my opinion there are three forms, and 
these I will briefly outline : 

(1) In peace time every boy and girl between the ages of 
fifteen and seventeen should be conscripted for a period of 
six months and organised into groups on the German Youth 
Movement plan, but according to a system which fits British 
ideals, character and traditions. During this service discipline 
should be instilled and training in air raid precautionary work 
carried out. 

(2) In peace time every physically and mentally fit man, 
other than those who enlist in one of the fighting services, 
should be conscripted for a period of twelve months into 
an Air Defence Militia, in order to provide the personnel for 
guns, searchlights, fire brigades and special police, as well 
as for rescue, decontaminating, ambulance and other parties. 
These men should be paid at conscript rates. 


(3) On war being declared, but not before, the entire man- 
hood and womanhood of the nation should be conscripted 
for national service, the most important being their normal 
avocations, so that there will be no favouritism, no profiteer- 
ing, no strikes and lock-outs, &c., and that all may work 
throughout the war on an equal footing. 

Obviously these three forms of national service in peace 
and war could be indefinitely elaborated. Yet though here 
I set them forth only in idea, one factor emerges, and that is— 
that they are in every way democratic and in no way mili- 
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taristic. Common service and equal rights and duties are 
surely the very foundations of the democratic system, and to 
defend yourself or your country when attacked (and the Militia 
] propose is certainly not an offensive organisation) is surely 
the right of every man and every nation, whether democratic 
or otherwise. 

Yet, in spite of these undoubted facts, it is indeed strange 
that, whilst in the autocratic countries, such as Germany and 
Italy, the above-mentioned forms of conscription have been 
adopted with slight modifications, in England, which is a 
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democratic country, they are vigorously opposed, not by anti- 
democrats, but above all by Liberals and Socialists! Only 
the other day, when the problem of man-power in war was 
debated in the House of Commons, the Prime Minister was 
compelled to proclaim that, whilst compulsory military ser- 
vice (a thing we do not want) is being considered in the event 
of war, “‘ No such scheme has been worked out for the appli- 
cation of compulsion to industrial or other non-military 
service.” One of the things we certainly do want, unless we 
wilfully intend to repeat the chaos of 1914-18. 


IN GERMANY? 


By DOUGLAS REED 


HAT question can an Englishman ask himself today 

that is more fascinating and more exasperating 

than this one ? To answer it you must take some standard 

of comparison, and the Englishman inevitably compares 

Germany with his own country. The result is disturbing. 

Travel by aeroplane today from Croydon across Germany, 

compare the disfigured and ravaged face of England 

after'a century of prosperity with the serene and healthy 

countenance of Germany recently defeated in a World 
War. 

The main answer to the question, what’s good in Germany, 
seems to be that the German has a civic sense, a feeling inborn 
or inbred that his country belongs to the nation first and 
the individual afterwards, and that the land is one big national 
estate which must continually be improved and adorned. 
This is not a product of Hitlerism. It is something perma- 
nent in the German character. In the patchwork-quilt Ger- 
many of the little kings, the petty princes, the grand but 
diminutive duchies, it was there. It continued under the 
Kaisers, under the Socialist working-man President Ebert and 
the democratic Republic, under the Field-Marshal President 
yon Hindenburg, under Briining and von Papen, and it 
continues under Hitler. It is not a question of capitalism, 
socialism, or any other ism. It would continue under 
German Communism. It is an overriding sense of duty 
to the community that makes the German great. If it did 
not stop at the frontiers, it would make him even greater. 
If some German leader should come one day who can con- 
serve these qualities and still mobilise the Germans in the 
cause of freedom, they should be able to build a civilisation 
the like of which the world has not seen since Pericles and 
Athens. At present they have plumped for Sparta. Be- 
lieving, rightly, that they do many things better than other 
peoples, believing that these other peoples mismanage great 
possessions to which their achievements give them small 
title, they arrive at a feeling, towards these others, com- 
pounded of superiority and envy. 

The practical result of this civic sense is a constant striving 
towards the beautification of the land, towards the preserva- 
tion of amenities for all. Every German feels that beautiful 
surroundings ennoble and should not be the luxury of the 
wealthy few, that light, sunshine, air, trees and flowers, 
and buildings co-ordinated to a harmonious plan, are more 
important than picture theatres built like Babylonian temples, 
cheap sweets, and gigantic department stores, the three 
main solaces of the Londoner for the dreariness of his sur- 
roundings ; that public health and housing are matters of 
such paramount and vital national interest that they should 
not Le left to the charity-appeal secretary and the ribbon- 
builder. The careful planning of towns as they 
the preservation of the countryside as they trespass upon 
it; the maintenance of easy access to the country for the 


grow ; 


iown-dwellers ; these are three things which should commend 


themselves to everybody, but which only the Germans 
among the great nations efficiently 


and the Scandinavian peoples are not tar behind them. 


practice The Swiss 


A slum, in our understanding of the word, you will not 
find in Germany. It would horrify the German’s sense of 
propriety. He has a word, Schandfleck, which does not seem 
to have an exact counterpart in English; it means approxi- 
mately a disfiguring spot, and in practical application it 
might be used about a piece of waste land where somebody 
had erected a hoarding for the lucrative placarding of indis- 
criminate adveriisements. The German could not stand 
that: out, damned spot! The German is as keen as any 
foreigner to get at the coal and iron beneath the surface 
of his country; but he has not left a Black Country or 
Distressed Areas as his tribute to the riches that have been 
drawn from the soil. Somehow the big manufacturing 
cities contrive to be bright industrial settlements ; somehow 
the coalmines manage never to be very far from green fields 
and woods. 

Thus the German townsman is never the prisoner of 
bricks and mortar in the city; for twopence the poorest 
Berliner may, by transferable tramcar ticket, in half an 
hour be among the trees of the Griinewald or on the lakes 
The countryside, in the land where all is supposed to be 
forbidden, is largely his ; there are no golf courses, few big 
estates, but everywhere great State forests free to the pedestrian 
and with special paths for cyclists. 

The sense of common ownership of the land which leads 
to this admirable preservation of the amenities of life seems 
to be the greatest of the things that are good in Germany 
It has produced the noble cities of the Rhineland, of South 
Germany, of the sea coasts, cities which grow better as they 
grow bigger. The comparison with the disfigured English 
coasts, with the enormous mass of London, aimlessly spreading 
over hill and dale until the inhabitants of Bermondsey ot 
Bethnal Green must abandon all hope of tasting fresh air 
save on rare sorties by charabanc, is profoundly disturbing 
If this be the price of prosperity 

The writer of this article, moved to it by contemplation 
of the green-and-brown map of Germany, every inch tended 
and cultivated and forested, has been at pains to lay emphasis 
on that which is permanently good in Germany, because this 
house-pride, this good housekeeping, this good stewardry, 
seems the most important of all the good things, and the one 
that gives the greatest benefit to the greatest number 


The achievements of the Hitlerist régime 2? That is another 


matter. There you need to set off debit against credit, to 
get a clear picture. But the best of them spring trom the 
same sense of belonging together An achievement that 


appeals is the People’s Motor Car. One of the first things 


Hitler did when he came to power was to abolish the tax 
to which 


on motor-cars; the result of this bold move, 


sound-finance politician of the normal party type could 


probably ever have nerved himself, was an immediate 


motor-car-Mmanutractu 





enormous boom in the German 
industry, 


compeuton, 


which in 1938 is even entering into successit 


with its Opel car, in the heavily protected 
English market 


But at the same time Hitler announced that he would 
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produce a car for the masses. That was in 1933, when he 
first opened a Berlin Motor Exhibition. Now, after five 
years of thorough experimenting, the People’s Motor Car 
is ready. It will cost the poorer German less than 1,000 marks, 
this four-seater, or about a pound a month on hire purchase. 


—= 


The roads for him to use have been built with all regard to 
the beauties of the countryside ; no random road-construction 
or mushroom crop of petrol stations here. 

That seems to be, among the positive achievements of the 
régime, a good job of work. 


FRENCH COOKS AND ENGLISH PALATES 


By BASIL COLLIER 


NGLISH opinion on the subject of the French cuisine 
is of two schools. The ignorant and prejudiced 
complain of affectation, sigh for honest baked meats, and 
inveigh against the laxity of Continental thought. There is 
another school, which, lauding the French cuisine uncritically, 
refuses to admit the possibility of any other. In addition 
there are a few people, hardly numerous enough to form a 
school, who know and praise a good thing wherever it may 
occur, and are as quick to recognise, if slower to condemn, 
the faults of things they love. 

That before you begin to speak of anything you should 
define it as a counsel of perfection. What is the French 
cuisine ? Is it tke cuisine of upper class, or middle class, 
or labourer? Is it the cuisine of the /étel particulier, the 
restaurant, the little inn, or the country house? And is 
it the cuisine of Paris, Alsace, Provence, or Brittany? Or 
what is it as contrasted with its English counterpart ? 

Well, there, at last, is a question I can answer. It is 
potage Saint-Germain, noix de veau, and haricots verts con- 
trasted with overdone roast beef, baked potatoes, apple 
tart and custard. As such, it is better. If the roast beef 
were a cut from a huge joint, cooked for a short time very 
rapidly ; if the piecrust were made with plenty of fresh 
butter and no other kind of fat; and if the custard were 
such as I alone of my generation, it appears, have tasted 
it—then the English kitchen would bear off the prize. 

I think it was Mr. Norman Douglas who damned the 
French cuisine with the remark, true in itself but unjust 
in its implication, that its aim was the peasant ideal—meat 
twice every day. After a few weeks in a French hotel one 
acquires a positive horror of the meat course. There is 
not much good meat in France, for the simple reason that, 
taking the country as a whole, there is not much pasture. 
Hence the preponderance of veal. Also the Frenchman, 
not really loving animals, is apt to be less of a hand with 
livestock than the Englishman. The affection that the 
English farmer lavishes on his beasts, the Frenchman expends 
on the directer products of the soil—vegetable and grape. 
The quality of French vegetables is nearly always very 
good. A greater variety of vegetables is obtainable in a 
French town than in an English one of comparable size ; 
they .are better marketed, and, average for average, they 
are both better grown and fresher. In fact, French vegetables 
only fail to achieve the very highest excellence because 
they are so commonly gathered before they reach maturity. 

In France vegetables, like sheep and oxen, come too 
frequently unripe to table: in some cases from necessity, 
in others from sheer perversity of taste. The result is apt 
to be tenderness without flavour, except what is superadded. 
It is as if the Frenchman were afraid that a thing might do 
harm to his culinary reputation by tasting of itself. That 
the cauliflower may give no hint of its earthy origin, he cuts 
off all the green part and the stalk, and, having over-cooked 
the flower, serves it with a highly-flavoured sauce. What 
folly! Brussels sprouts appear as mere buds, without 
worldly experience or conversation, tasting of nothing but 
the butter they have been tossed in: they should be able 
at least to pass a remark about the weather. Petits pois, it 
must be gladly admitted, are delicious; but, because they 
tell us less about the nature of their principal ingredient, 
it would be as absurd to pretend that they are as “ good ” 


as the finest fat peas of our own country, as it is to pretend 





the lamb is as “ good” as mutton. They just haven’t got 
the essential savour, and there’s an end of it. They may 
be as nice, they may be excellent, but theirs is a lesser kind 
of excellence : they are not as good. But, says the Frenchman, 
when you have got your good fat peas, how often do you get 
them as well served as we serve our petits pois ? 

The practical superiority of the French cook lies in his 
skill in seasoning. His is a different kind of seasoning 
from the English kind. The English cuisine brings out 
flavours, the Chinese mingles them, the French imparts 
them. Though he often fails with veal, the Frenchman 
frequently succeeds best with materials of themselves insipid 
or unpalatable. He becomes supreme when faced with 
something which you would think nobody could render 
edible. _He does wonders with the pallid fowl, the recal- 
citrant.and apparently deleterious fishes of the Mediterranean : 
he gives succulence and flavour to the fibrous bunny; he 
can make tripe not merely tolerable but delicious. If he 
fails with whiting, it is because those who claim that whiting 
can ever be made edible are liars. 

Observation of this characteristic and of the fact that 
skill in seasoning is with some individuals a natural gift, 
has led some people in England to imagine that all cooking 
is a gift. Because in cooking, as in art, the general standard 
of achievement is apparently higher in France than in 
England, it has been assumed that the French are all born 
better cooks and artists than the English. This is a dangerous 
misapprehension. It is reasonable to suppose that the 
number of naturally gifted individuals in any community 
will be small. What determines the effect these naturally 
gifted individuals will be able to exert on the community, 
and the state of the craft they practise, is the attitude of 
the community towards that craft; or at least of that part 
of the community which has power to indulge its taste. 
From the point of view of the artist, cook, or craftsman, 
what matters is not so much that the community should 
possess the power of discrimination in regard to the activity 
he practises, as that they should favour its continuance. 

Culinary standards are generally rather high in France, 
because there is not only a universal interest in good eating, 
but also the art of cooking has been carried on long enough 
with fundamentally the same kind of materials for a high 
general level of skill to be achieved. Most people (as 
distinct from the gifted few) require to handle a given 
material for a long time—perhaps for generations—before 
they acquire a sensibility towards that material. In France 
that general sensibility has been acquired and retained in 
the case of food and a few other things. The French 
cuisine is already of considerable antiquity. One is tempted 
to speak of it sometimes as if it had been going on since 
Roman times. Actually—though some of the regional 
dishes must be older—it dates from the Renaissance. The 
French learned it, as they learned other arts, from the 
Italians. It has gone on, changing, developing, but con- 
tinuous, for some four centuries. It has survived the trans- 
formation from a cuisine of extravagant luxury to a cuisine 
of economy. The Revolution did not banish it: the 
Republic, which destroyed French manners, left it weak 
but whole. 

In France it is still taken for granted that people will eat 
well, cook well, and paint pictures. Those who minister to 
the beauty, grace, and pleasure of living, who in England 
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gre regarded with suspicion or dislike, in France are 
encouraged, and, without fuss, given an honoured place in 
the community. The understanding which brings about 
this situation is not something France has and the rest of 
the world never had. It is something we all had once, but 
which in England has not survived the successive shocks of 
social, constitutional, and industrial revolution. Lately, in 
particular, we have grown and changed our ways so fast that 
the increasing many have had no time to acquire the standards 
of their predecessors. Today, why should our merchants 
and purveyors listen to the voice of the few who know and 
cherish a good thing, when they can make more money 


supplying the many who will buy anything ? So in England 
now you must pay fabulous prices for the good things which 
were formerly everybody’s who had a few pence to lay out. 
Tomorrow they may be unobtainable ; and social progress 
may make them available to everybody only when they are 
not available to anybody. France has had to make adjust- 
ments in face of the modern world, in some ways easier, in 
others more difficult, than ours. She has succeeded until 
now in retaining through these adjustments a feeling for the 
things of the spirit. We in England might begin to recapture 
that feeling for the things of the spirit if we could regain 
the knowledge that eating is one of them. 


CURRENT QUESTIONS 


[So far as space permits questions from 1:aders, particularly those arising out of articles in THE SPECTATOR, and dealing 
with fact, not opinion, will be answered on this page week by week] 


1. Is there any reason why the man receiving “5s. a week from 

the Unemployment Assistance Committee (“ The Spectator,” 
June 17th, page 1083) should not be given useful work by 
the Local Authority concerned in producing food on their 
allotment grounds, his rate of pay being the same ? 
If there is no objection to the foregoing in principle, why 
should not all able-bodied recipients of Public Assistance 
be given work producing vegetables at not less pay than 
U.A.B. scale, the crop being sold from time to time by 
auction or otherwise ? 


The difficulty is to give the unemployed useful work which 
will not result in putting someone else out of work. The 
production by the unemployed of food for sale will obviously 
injure people who are already producing food for sale on a 
commercial basis. Experiments have been tried with partial 
success under which the unemployed have grown food for 
their own consumption while paid the unemployment allow- 
ance. Even this does ‘some injury to existing food growers 
(in so far as the unemployed would in any case have bought 
something out of their dole), but not enough to create a serious 
situation. The employment of the unemployed on public 
works which would not have been undertaken otherwise is 
not open to the same objection. 


2. Is there any evidence either (a) that the Chinese broke the 
Yellow River dykes to stop the Japanese advance, or (6) 
that the Japanese did so as an offensive measure ? 

The evidence is conflicting, and no definite conclusion can 
be drawn from it. Tc must be remembered that the Yellow 
River has more than once burst its banks when there was no 
war at all. 


3. What exactly is an “ International > —“ First,” “ Second” 
or Third”? Is it a society or a trade union or a political 
parly with a definite membership like the Communist 
Party ? How did the First International come to an end ? 

The Third International (Comintern) is an international 
federation of the Communist Party of many States. The 

Second International is a federation to which National 

Socialist societies may adhere. The First International 

expired in 1876, largely owing to the split between the 

Anarchist elements under Bakunin and the Socialists under 

Marx. Membership in each case is by national societies, not 

by individuals. 

4. We speak of the dumping of Opel cars at Southampton 
almost as if it is a crime! As presumably they are im- 


ported only if someone here voluntarily pays for them, 
why 1s this ? 

The complaint against the importation of cheap Opel cars 
is made by motor manufacturers in this country. The cars 
are imported by motor dealers (retailers), who think they can 
tind a market for cheap cars and make a profit out of selling 
them. 


5. With regard to the bombing of the so-called British ships, 
what conditions must be fulfilled for a ship to be called 
** British”? 2? How much of the capital must be owned by 
British companies or British individuals? How many 
of the crew must be British ? 


Under the Merchant Shipping Act a ship shall not be 
deemed to be British unless it is owned wholly by natural- 
born or naturalised British subjects or by bodies corporate 
(7.e.. companies) established under and subject to the laws 
of some part of His Majesty’s Dominions and having their 
principal place of business in those Dominions. The direc- 
tors of such companies need not te British. British ships 
must on leaving United Kingdom ports carry British masters 
and chief officers. 


6.(a) What was the amount of the War debt fixed against 
Germany ? 

This was originally fixed by the Reparations Commission 
at 132,000 million gold marks (£6,600 millions). Under the 
Young Plan this was written down to 110,735 million marks 
(£5,509 millions). 

(b) How much has Germany paid ? 

Germany’s payments up till August 31Ist, 1924, were esti- 
mated by the Reparations Commission at Rm. 8,092 millions 
(including payments in kind) and by the German authorities 
at Rm. 41,442 millions. (This disparity arose through 
different assessments of value of merchant shipping delivered, 
non-military equipment abandoned on various fronts, private 
property abroad delivered, ceded property of Reich in con- 
fiscated territories, &c.). Between 1924 and early 1932, 
when instalments ceased, Germany paid a further Rm. 10,315 
millions. 


(c) How much was Britain owed and how much has she received ? 

She was owed in war debts £1,245 millions and by 1931 
had received £71.3 millions. 

7. Is there any book, &c., on the state of international! indebled- 
ness today ? 

The Problem of Internationa! Investment, by the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs (Oxford University Press. 
1937. 18s.) is the most complete. See especially page 223. 
For the debt service—not capital—see also The Balance of 
Payments, League of Nations (annual). 


8. What is the position regarding the repayment of foreign 
loans contracted by Germany during the post-War period ? 
More than half of these loans have been repaid largely at 
the expense of the creditors, who have sold their “ blocked ” 
short term credits at a heavy loss to be used as 
“registered” and other “blocked” marks inside 
Germany. German foreign bonds, after depreciating heavily, 
thanks to the German default, have been repurchased 
on a considerable scale by Germans at bargain prices. 
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WHAT SHOULD WE FIGHT FOR ?—I 


By FRANK SINGLETON 


[The writer, who was President of the Cambridge Union last year and has just taken his degree, is 29] 


SCOTSMAN answers one question by asking another. 
This question: What should I fight for ? evokes, as 
soon as asked, a splutter of accompanying question marks. 
Is What should I fight for ? the same as What would I fight 
for? Would I fight at all? Is the real question not more 
likely at the moment to be—What shall I fight against ? And 
why fight at all if any fighting means, as appears possible, the 
end of everything that makes living worth while ? 

When the pacifist answers: I should not, and would not, 
fight for, or against, anything, he enjoys the intellectual 
satisfaction of as near an approach to a logically defensible 
and consistent attitude as is possible. Most other answers 
are, to varying degrees, unreasonable, illogical, inconsistent. 
Yet one is encouraged to formulate an answer because when 
we are asked to fight it will be illogical and inconsistent 
human beings who will be asked, and by our actions we shall 
respond, after the fashion of our kind, in a way which will be 
only partly reasonable and logical. 


It is, moreover, worth everybody’s while to answer it, 
because no fighting will ever again be the concern of only a 
section of the community. Since the French Revolution, 
war in Europe has ceased to be the exercise by soldiers of their 
profession and has become the destiny of the whole of the 
nation involved, and when the whole nation is at war it can 
only prosecute that war at the price of national instead of merely 
professional discipline and unity. The whole nation must 
somehow achieve the devotion and singleness of purpose of 
Mohammed’s army: “an obedient people, trained to every 
hardship but that of independent thought.” 


The question is everybody’s concern, and the answer that 
nearly everybody would make would be: I would fight in 
order to have no more fighting. The fact that other people 
said it before makes only more bitter our need to say it again. 
All agree upon the end. The subsequent divisions occur over 
the means to achieve it. 

If we fight it should be then to bring about—and in the 
contemporary chaos the words seem fatuous if not ironic— 
a new world order. Whether it be through the League of 
Nations, or through some more successful organisation, only 
the hope of achieving world-peace will animate again all those 
v7ho are today so bewildered and weary that they are turning 
aside not only from the attempt to achieve a new order but 
from any attempt even to understand the how and the why 
of the present situation. 

“ Vain thy onset ! all stands fast. 
Thou thyself must break at last ”’ 
they reply to those who still dare talk and work today for a 
new world order. The answer to that defeatism is still’ what 
it was when Arnold gave it. 
“* Charge once more, then, and be dumb ! 
Let the victors, when they come, 
When the forts of folly fall, 
Find thy body by the wall.”’ 

The new world order is the first line of defence. It would 
be idle to deny that at the moment the line is broken and the 
defence routed. But the fight is not on that account wholly 
lost and we fall back on the second line of defence. We 
should fight for some alliance of nations who would be 
prepared to take one step beyond the present chaos of lawless 
individualism and agree to recognise aniong themselves some 
of the principles—such as third party judgement, collective 
security, commercial reciprocity—on which international 
justice and progress might eventually be founded. That is 
the second line of defence and it is a compromise. Even the 


limited ideal it represents would be menaced if such an 
alliance became a mere aspiration towards good, or a perpetu- 
ation of all that is bad in the present system by hardening 
it into two rigid divisions. Any such renewed, modified 
league of nations must meet its opponents on the only terms 
they understand—by the exercise of force and greater power, 
It must be successful. And at the same time it must be 
prepared to change and be modified—and, in short, to talk 
to the dictators. 

Finally we should fight in the end for the last line of 
defence, the citadel, the strange bewildering amaigam of 
values represented by the word England. Practically all 
divisions of opinion in the country at the moment are over 
the question of where we begin fighting for England. Pre- 
sumably some time before anybody’s armies are landing on 
our shores. Our frontier is the Rhine, said Lord Baldwin— 
and the frontier now is overrun. At present Czechoslovakia 
stands like a skittle, that by its fall may bring down a whole 
row in which we are one. Is to fight for England the same as 
to fight for Czechoslovakia ? Austria went and no blow was 
struck. Czechoslovakia hovers and from day to day it is 
impossible to prophesy what will happen. And beyond? 
Do we fight for England by defending the Ukraine or the oil- 
fields of Roumania ? 

It is a strange irony that today it is the Communists who 
are the most animated patriots. Patriotism, so far as it is 
represented by fighting for England, is of the deepest dye on 
the extreme Left and shades off in the opposite direction. It 
is the Conservatives whom one hears pointing out that even 
if the Mediterranean is closed to us and the Suez Canal too 
vulnerable for us to defend, there is always the route round 
the Cape, and Cape Town is even now embarking on the 
process of building itself out into the sea at the foot of Table 
Mountain. 

I should fight for England because—imperfect as it may be, 
compounded of injustice and genuine achievement, of dis- 
parity of wealth and active reforming liberalism, it yet contains 
within itself the seeds of greater possibilities. Thrown into 
relief by contrasting political systems which suit some of 
our contemporaries, England is changing and progressing, 
and we may fight to preserve the possibility of that progress. 
I should fight for the better England that could emerge 
out of our present heritage. But I should be fighting against 
some outsider who was in danger of imposing an alien scheme 
of values, rather than fighting to impose the English political 
philosophy and social values on someone else. 


The arguments given above seem objective and impersonal. 
But differing personal convictions will count for little in 
war. No country can fight unless it is undivided, and when 
the question of actual fighting arises most of us will fight 
because we are told to. War is an instrument of policy, 
and the real answer to the question: What should we fight 
for ? is to embark on a discussion of foreign policy. I think 
our foreign policy of the last ten years has been one of the 
main factors in bringing about the present state of danger. 
As a result we cannot suddenly apply the alternative policy 
of international collective security, but are forced back on 
a day-to-day opportunism to preserve peace at all costs. 
How to do that and then put into operation a more en- 
lightened foreign policy is a task so delicate and difficult 
that all of us might despair at the prospect. But since 
English foreign policy traditionally rests on an informed 
public opinion, it is the task that faces all of us who strive 
to answer the question of what we should fight for. 
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ff. FOREIGN HELP 


By GUENTHER STEIN 


OREIGN assistance to the Chinese armies during the 
first eleven months of the war was considerable and 
conspicuous, although actually not half as large as the help 
from abroad which was quietly enjoyed by their enemy. 
In China’s case it consisted almost entirely in moderate 
imports of ready-made arms and ammunition and in some 
direct military advice, of which Japan certainly wanted 
and received less than China. But the well-developed 
Japanese war-machine derived disproportionately greater 
advantages from huge foreign supplies of industrial equip- 
ment, semi-finished goods, and raw materials without which 
it would already have come to a standstill, and from much 
yaluable technical advice, including manufacturing licences 
of vital importance, both from private foreign firms and from 
armament specialists of certain foreign governments; and 
even the supplies of modern, high-class foreign armaments 
to Japan are not insignificant. 

At present, China seems to be facing a crisis with regard 
to the continuance even of that restricted measure of foreign 
assistance. First of all, with regard to foreign military 
advice. For Chiang Kai-shek’s loyal helpers, the German 
ex-army officers who had been with him for fully nine years, 
are now to be withdrawn by their government. Some of 
them may disobey orders and stay on, some may not really 
be needed any more, and several factions in the Chinese 
armies may even be glad to see most of them go, either 
because of their own nationalistic ambitions or in order to 
instal new advisers from other countries, Russians in one 
case or officers from democratic countries in the other. 
However that may be, the German-Japanese order for the 
speedy return of these officers will entail a certain dislocation 
in part of China’s military administration, if not even some 
change of strategy, for fear that vital information may leak 
out to Japan through erstwhile advisers who may have to 
report fully about all they know and did, without considering 
personal loyalties. 

The problem of the supply of foreign arms and ammunition 
is More serious and more intricate. Here, too, the announced 
discontinuance of German assistance, if it should not prove 
to be a mere face-saving device for Japan and to be circum- 
vented by more indirect ways of supplying China from 
Germany, would be the main cause of probable future 
difficulties. -Germany, so far, seems to have been responsible 
for more than one half of all such Chinese imports, with 
Italy, the other ideological ally of Japan, the second 
in importance until recently. Will other countries be willing 
and able in present circumstances to fill whatever gap 
might be opened, and at what delay ? Will the considerable 
German shipments which are now on their way to China 
still be delivered, or will they be diverted to the enemy ? 
In themselves, these questions would not be so crucial if 
China could be sure that Canton, her last remaining port, 
will long remain open to such imports, for the accumulated 
supplies of foreign arms and ammunition in China are 
supposed to cover the requirements for a good number of 
months, if not, as the Chinese profess, for almost a year. 

But Canton’s days may be numbered. Japan’s alleged 
anxiety not to antagonise Britain by more effective inter- 
ference in South China, 7.e., in the neighbourhood of 
Hong-kong, has only recently been proved to be non-existent. 
The southern port of Amoy, a centre of British business, 
was occupied immediately after the signature of the provisional 
Anglo-Japanese agreement about the Chinese Customs 
revenue in occupied ports, which was regarded by Tokyo 
as a welcome sign of British acquiescence in Japanese actions 

rather than the contrary. The Japanese Navy, recently, 


is getting more active with minor assaults on Chinese craft 
And 


and Chinese islands in the waters around Hong-kong. 





Japan’s desire to stop German arms shipments via Hong- 
kong-Canton may in itself foreshadow a more drastic 
blockade, such as would have been embarrassing as long as 
one of the “axis ”-partners was bound to be the main 
sufferer from it. The Chinese defences in Kwangtung 
province are very strong now, and the Japanese might have 
to land with something like six full divisions in order com- 
pletely to cut off its capital, Canton, and to paralyse the 
Canton-Hankow railway, which, at present, is China’s life- 
line. ‘Yet the possibility of such action has become more 
real, once more, than it has been for the past several months. 
And if it were carried out, the new Chinese overland 
routes to French Indo-China, British Burma, and Soviet 
Russia, which are either still incomplete or at least in pocr 
condition and tremendously long, would hardly be a satis- 
factory substitute for this direct artery from the sea to the 
present headquarters of the Chinese Army. 

In the meantime, the most acute problem for China is 
that of providing sufficient foreign exchange to pay for 
whatever deliveries of foreign arms and ammunition she 
may still be able to secure. Here, too, difficulties seem to 
be ahead. China’s reserves of silver, gold, and foreign 
credit balances are steadily diminishing, and although they 
may still be sufficient to finance the big surplus of imports 
over exports until the end of the year or even somewhat 
longer, there is no certainty yet that their eventual exhaustion 
will be compensated by substantial credits from abroad. 
But China does not give up hope that Western nations, 
having such a large stake in China which would be endangered 
even more than it is already if Japan should be able to gain 
a sweeping victory, will eventually find a way to help 
both China and themselves by means of financial accommo- 
dation. 

China continues to sacrifice considerable amounts of foreign 
exchange in order to keep up its international credit. For 
this is the only reason why the Chinese Government, by 
allotting something like two hundred thousand pounds 
sterling each week to banks and importers in Shanghai, 
mainly foreign, still recognise the ‘r responsibility for financing 
the greatest part of that port’s commercial transactions, even 
though it is isolated in conquered territory, and unable to 
reciprocate by aiding the cause of Government China. It 
is as if the French Government, during the World War, would 
have provided neutral and enemy importers in Lille with 
gold and foreign exchange, in order to facilitate the imports 
from foreign countries to that city while it was under German 
occupation. And it means that China, for the sake of her 
credit, is giving British and other local foreign business men 
a much better deal than Japan does where she has taken full 
charge. For in North China ports foreign business has 
almost come to a standstill and gradually succumbs to 
Japanese “‘ competition,” because Japan does not hold itself 
responsible to provide any but her own business enterprises 
with their requirements of foreign exchange. Just the same, 
the rate of the Chinese dollar, being dependent on th: 
Shanghai market and exposed to local Japanese bear attacks, 
has not been maintained, and has been forced down by 
about one quarter. 

It seems as though the time will come rather soon when 
Britain and other Western countries interested in the future 
of an independent China will have to make up their minds 
how to support the country’s own efforts, admirable and by 
no means unpromising as they are, and to balance the in- 
finitely greater assistance which Japan succeeds in securing 
from the world in her undeclared war. China did not get 
much help from abroad, so far, and only comparatively little 
will be required in the future to make her hold out effectively, 
and for a long time. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


MUSIC 
The Contemporary Festival 


COMING away from one of the concerts of contemporary music 
which have been engaging our minds during the past week, I 
happened to glance down atthe pavement. Its colour was a 
dull grey tinged with brown, the exact counterpart in visual 
colour to the aural colour of most of the music that had been 
played. There was a time when the works played at the festi- 
vals of the International Society for Contemporary Music 
were chiefly remarkable for their freakishness, their brightness 
and their deliberate avoidance of any serious purpose. Against 
that irresponsible attitude there has been a reaction, and in 
such of the programmes of this year’s festival as I have heard 
even the most brainless cf the compositions was at least 
informed by seriousness of purpose. That this seriousness 
only served to make Igor Markewitch’s New World all the more 
empty ard pretentious, instead of producing the brave effect 
he desired, is another matter. The point is that the bright 
young things of a dozen years ago have given place to a sterner 
generation. Ard most of their music is as drab and unpalatable 
as a London paving-stone. 

Exceptions to this general impression must be allowed, first 
among them Anton Webern’s Das Augenlicht, a short work for 
chorus and orchestra. As usual Webern reduces his material 
to the minimum, and his music consists of exiguous touches of 
pure tone laid on side by side with little overlapping or mixture. 
His procedure is similar to that of the pointillist painter who 
relies upon the beholder’s eye to integrate the pure colours he 
has put in squares or dots upon the canvas. Music written in 
this style is almost forbiddingly difficult to play—as the experi- 
ence of a String Quartet with another of Webern’s works 
recently proved—since the least falseness of value given to any 
note will throw the whole thing out of focus. Fortunately 
Herr Scherchen secured what seemed to be a perfect perform- 
ance from the B.B.C. Singers and Orchestra. The result was 
strangely beautiful, and the strangeness made it difficult at once 
to adjust one’s ear to its «ff2ct. The work may not be more 
than a curiosity created by an experimental brain, but it was 
certainly not drab and cne wished to hear it again. 

The Czechs and the Spaniards may always be relied upon to 
relieve with their national rhythms ard melodies the excessive 
introspection in which others indulge. A Military Sym- 
phonietta, which the programme carefully explained was in no 
way militaristic, by Viteslava Kapraleva made a bright beginning 
to the first orchestral concert, and Joaquin Nin-Culmell’s 
Quintet in memory of Dukas provided something to lean back 
and enjoy at the end of an excessively long chamber-concert. 

Of the English contributions to the Festival Lennox Berkeley’s 
setting of the 23rd Psalm (Vulgate version) did not have justice 
done to it. This was the only Japse from an unusually high 
standard in the performances. Alan Rawsthorne’s Variations 
for two violins, on the other hand, stood out among the 
chamber compositions, not as a great or “‘ important ”’ work, 
but as the creation of a thoroughly musical mind. 

Itmay seem that the net result of all this music-making is hardly 
commensurate with the effort involved. But the value of the 
festivals of the I.S.C.M. is not to be assessed only by the actual 
quality of the works performed. There are also the personal 
contacts, renewed from year to year, between musicians of 
different schools and countries, and the stimulus to mind and 
feeling of the discussion, as well as the hearing, of music. The 
critic cannot concern himself with that side of these meetings, 
but it should not be forgotten. What he may express is a 
doubt, based upon the experience of the past week, whether the 
constitution of the Society ensures that the music submitted to 
the jury is the best and most representative produced in each of 
the member-countries. There is a danger of the national 
sections coming under the domination of little cliques and 
serving merely as an outlet for composers who would not get 
a hearing in their own right. It would take a very stern jury 
to turn down all the works submitted by a national section, 
and the past juries have certainly not been stern. The retire- 


ment from the presidency of Professor Dent, who has always 

done so much to oil the wheels, affords an opportunity for over- 

hauling the machinery and broadening the Society’s activities. 
DYNELEY HUSSEY. 





THE CINEMA 


“From the Manger to the Cross.’’ 
Cross Road 


From the Manger to the Cross was made in 1913, and shown at 
the Albert Hall. As it runs for an hour and a quarter, it must 
have been a “‘ super-production ”’ in those days—it is a rousing 
picture even in these. The exteriors—and the film is very 
nearly all exterior—were taken in Palestine and Egypt, and 
the unobtrusive backgrounds give the film an authenticity 
no studio could get from technique alone. How often in the 
most lavish Hollywood spectacle, when the sets have cost 
half a million and the heroine weighs 128 pounds, the illusion of 
life is broken by the use of back projections or unconvincing 
models : in this old faded picture the Holy Family rest before 
the genuine Sphinx and Judas comes with torchbearers to 
the real Garden of Olives. You have only to accept certain period 
conventions of film acting and no further demand is made on 
your credulity. 


At the Cameo, Charing 


The Rev. Brian Hession has inserted a few close-ups (in 1913 
Griffith was only just introducing them to the screen): he 
has added a commentary from the Authorised Version : those 
are the only human changes, but time too has done its work 
well. Perhaps when the picture was first shown, all glossy 
in the Albert Hall, the audience was aware of “ art’ doing its 
self-conscious and destructive work, but art has been success- 
fully faded out—25 years in film history is equal to five centuries 
of painting. This is a primitive : the producer has no cunning ; 
he hasn’t learned the modern tricks of angle and close-up, 
panning and trucking—he can’t move his camera about, and 
we seldom come closer to the characters than what some 
scenarists call ‘‘a medium close shot.” They stand there in 
the middle distance, emotion stamped like a humour on the 
face, expressing themselves with the minimum of movement. 
That is Herod—you recognise him by the attitude, head sunk 
on arms, and by the expression of broody hate. He is like the 
Herod you sometimes see in cribs at Christmas time, leaning 
down from his battlements towards the miniature Bethlehem— 
the plaster sheep and Wise Men and cows. The contrast 
with modern methods becomes vivid in one. sentimental, 
melodramatic and symbolic shot of the empty tomb, inserted 
by Mr. Hession—a white slab and the black shadow of a 
moving door, and in the final fancy cuts of skyscrapers and 
Chinese churches and Rome, culminating rather parochially 
with St. Paul’s and Canterbury and a flickery cross like an 
electric sign. The only false notes in fact are the modern 
notes. 


Granted that From the Manger to the Cross is well-made, 
was it worth making ? The film critic of The Times who didn’t 
like it at all—‘“‘ sincerity is not enough ’—noted ‘‘ a tendency 
towards gross materialism,” and certainly, as in Spanish 
churches, you are allowed no escape at all from physical 
suffering ; Christ is a man beaten up, like a Nazi prisoner in 
the Brown House. The physical horror is never far away and 
always well conveyed—whether it is the Massacre of the 
Innocents, darx passages and patches of brilliant sunlight 
and the sudden intrusion of spears in the old city, or the raising 
of Lazarus from the tomb—the awful wait after the stone has 
been rolled back until out of the cave the grublike figure 
emerges, the tight cerements and the face all eyes. With all due 
respect to the Times critic, I find the value of the film in what 
he dislikes—the unsentimental reminder of the material horror, 
the link between the raising of Lazarus and The Monkey's 
Paw. 

Of the other films this week—Swing, Sister, Swing; Sally; 
Irene and Mary; Sinners in Paradise; The Devil’s Party—I 
retain a confused impression of carnality on the campus 
(“U” certificate), a night club, a showboat, a coral island, 
a lot of people making good—a casino proprietor and ex- 
reformatory toy dying nobly, his pal in a clerical collar kneeling 
beside him, anda plaque unveiled at a boys’ club in his memcry ; 
a manicurist becoming a star; a murderer giving himself up 
(‘unless we face our responsibilities °—Madge Evans’ sunken 
eyes and whimsy teacher’s voice—‘‘ we can’t respect ourselves ””) ; 
and Miss Gracie Allen passing an examinaticn : the horrifying 
inanity of human entertainment. GRAHAM GREENE. 
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ART 


Tragedy in Art 


jf you are an artist in a world which is unsuitable to you, 
there are three things to do. The first is to paint the world ; 
the second is to paint something else as a distraction; and 
the third is to commit suicide. The artists included in the 
exhibition of “ Tragic Painters ”’ at the Lefevre Gallery seem to 
have worked out all the possible combinations of these various 
methods. 

Roughly speaking, the painters here represented may be 
divided into two groups. The first consists of those who 
took the line of facing the world around them and all the 
horrors which it presented, and of attempting to make out of it 
a work of art. The most typical of these is van Gogh, to 
whose paintings the word tragic applies in the most obvious 
sense. He found tragedy not only in the miners of Le 
Borinage and the peasants of Arles, but even, in time, in 
the landscape which he found around him—in the clouds 
which sweep across the Nuages Mouvementés, and the trees 
in La Route bordée de Saules. Rouault finds the same quality 
in the people whom he paints—and something of it even in 
a vase of flowers (15). Soutine carries the same process 
even further, and arrives at the most savage satires of mankind 
in his studies of diffzrent types. It is curious that these 
painters use for their attacks on the human race certain 
weapons which were invented for entirely other purposes. 
All of them, for instance, use the pure colours of Impressionism, 
which were originally evolved for the purely scientific study 
of visual effects. These tragic artists, however, developed 
pure colour much more as it had been used by religious 
painters in earlier periods, that is to say, in order to convey 
a particular point, to assert a feeling rather than to state a 
fact about the outside world. They combined it with a 
free and expressive kind of brush stroke, which the scientific 
Impressionists and their more classical successors, Cézanne 
and Seurat, never used. Armed with this they were able to 
put on canvas all the fever which the world aroused in them. 

The other artists at the Lefevre took the opposite course. 
Modigliani committed suicide, but his paintings do not directly 
reflect the state of the world which drove him to this act. 
He followed rather the tradition of Gauguin, and reduced a 
series of very different sitters to what seems now a rather 
mechanically regular and elegant pattern. Utrillo also saved 
himself by repetition, and took refuge in the security of the 
unemotional street view in Paris and its suburbs. Pascin 
is perhaps the most typical of this group; for he carried the 
excursion into the academic so far as to kill himself because 
he could see no way of getting beyond the figure studies in 
which he had reached a particular kind of perfection. With 
nothing interesting to paint, and having painted the dull 
things perfectly, there was nothing left to do, except get out. 

In the next generation the same division is apparent; but, 
in general, the academic way has had the most followers. 
The Légers at the Mayor Gallery and the biaques at 
Rosenberg’s show the first and last stages of the great academic 
retreat of Cubism. In the Légers, which were all painted 
between 1912 and 1916, the front line has already been aban- 
doned, and the artist is running from the subjects which 
are in themselves of interest. But the formal analysis of the 
visible world in which he indulges is at least still a discovery, 
and the paintings have the freshness which comes from this 
fact. With the latest Braques all life has gone, and we are 
faced with a man who has carried to academic perfection the 
art of saying nothing with good taste. The last link with 
the earlier exciting phase of Expressionism has gone, and the 
free handling gives place to carefully calculated spreading 
of the pigment. 

Tchelitchew, at Tooth’s, shows that the academic is now 
as rampant in Superrealism as in abstract painting. 
Tchetitchew’s Phenomena claims apparently to be a comment 
on the world at large; but it is a comment made in such 
sophisticated, erudite language that its interest can only be 
tor a very few. An exploitation of certain peculiar effects 


of perspective suggested by the camera is combined with 
a highly complicated symbolism. The latter is explained 
in a sketch of the various groups attached to the painting, like 
those which we find with nineteenth-century prints, but with 
the difference that in this case the clue makes the puzzle 
ANTHONY BLUNT. 


harder, not clearer. 





UMBAU AUF EWIGKEIT 


[Von einem deutschen Korrespondenten] 


DeR BERLINER pflegte schon immer auf die Frage, was fiir ihn 
das am meisten charakteristische in seiner Vaterstadt sei, 
halb stolz und halb argerlich zu amtworten: “‘ Berlin wird ewig 
umgebaut !” Nie ist diese Behauptung wahrer gewesen als 
heute, da auf der Gréssenwahn des Kaiserreiches der Fihrer- 
wahn des Dritten Reiches folgte. Berlin wird heute nicht nur 
ewig umgebaut; es wird auf ewig umgebaut. Man rechnet 
nicht in Jahren und Jahrzehnten, sondern nur in Jahrhunderten 
und Jahrtausenden. Das Wort ‘ Ewigkeit” von Johann 
Sebastian Bach in seiner beriihmten Kantate als Donnerwort 
angestaunt, ist heute in Deutschland iiberall gebrauchlich. 
Als z.B. Herrn Goring ein Téchterlein geschenkt wurde, 
wunschte das Berliner Tageblatt, ‘‘ dass das Gliick dieser Stunde 
der Familie Goring ewig beschieden sein mége.” 

Im Zeichen einer solchen “‘ Ewigkeit ” vollzieht sich also 
auch der Umbau Berlins, zu dem der Fiihrer im sechsten Jahre 
seiner ewigen Herrschaft den ersten Spatenstich getan hat. 
Von nun an soll dieser Umbau mit der gréssten Beschleunigung, 
fieberhaft und auch schlagartig, vor sich gehen, denn die 
Ewigkeit kann nicht warten. Nordstid-und Ostwest-Achse 
treten als stédtepolitische Komponenten zu der bereits vor- 
handenen weltpolitischen Berlin-Rom-Achse. Dazu kommen 
noch viele andere grosse Veranderungen, Verlegung der 
Siegessdule, Umbau des Tiergartens, Abtragung der Sieges- 
allee, Umleitung des Spreeflusses, Neubau des Regierungs- 
viertels, der Reichsbahn, der Schnellbahn und anderes mehr. 

Ein adolphinisches Zeitalter ist tuber die Reichshauptstadt 
hereingebrochen, die sich selbst kaum wieder erkennen wird. 
Das Tempo ist enorm. Das bekannte Sprichwort “‘ Keinen 
Stein auf dem andern lassen,” hier wirds Ereignis. Ganz 
Berlin gleicht einem einzigen riesigen Bauplatz. Auf, tber 
und unter der Erde wird gearbeitet. Dieser Umbau fir die 
Ewigkeit scheint aber kaum die Berliner sehr begeistert zu 
haben; der Fuhrer fiihlte sich genétigt, den Norglern in dem 
fiir ihn so bezeichnendem Stile zuzurufen: ‘‘ Und die Nach- 
welt wird das, was heute vielleicht nicht alle verstehen, dann 
einmal als einen segensreichen Entschluss empfinden und seine 
Durchfiihrung als ein grosses Gliick ansehen ! ” 

Die Grundsteinlegung zum Haus des Fremdenverkehres war 
ein grosses Spektakelstiick. Zweihundert Fahnen tuber der 
Baustelle, das Berliner Wappentier, der Bar, flankiert von zwei 
Hakenkreuzbannern, drei Tribiinen, kosttimierte “‘ Kraft durch 
Freude ”—Urlauber, die Berliner Fascisten-Kolonie, Deputa- 
tionen aller Art, Minister und kleine Madchen, die dem Fuhrer 
nach seiner Ankunft Blumenstrausse iberreichen durften. 

Esser, der Prisident des Reichsfremdenverkehrsverbandes, 
gab die Parole aus: Reist in das gliickliche-reist in das frohe 
Deutschland !| Goebbels, der grosse Propagandist, formulierte 
den Sinn dieses gigantischen Umbaus, “‘ das Chaos Berlin neu 
zu gestalten.”’ Herr Hitler gab als Fiihrer, diesmal in beson- 
derer Beriicksichtigung seiner Funktion als Bau-und Fremden- 
fiihrer, sein Glaubensbekenntnis ab : ‘‘ Denn ich glaube an ein 
ewiges Deutschland und damit auch an seine Hauptstadt !” 
Er bek!agt> es, dass Berlin als einzige Hauptstadt der ganzen 
Welt bis heute noch keinen Justizpalast besitze, was eine 
Schande ftir das Reich sei, die nicht langer geduldet werden 
kénnte. ‘‘ Alles, was wir bauen, wird insgesamt dazu fihren, 
dass in der Zukunft ein unermesslicher Zustrom von Fremden 
nach Deutschland kommen wird. Was wir heute im Reiche 
Grosses schaffen, es macht sich letzte 1 Endes aber auch dadurch 
bezahlt, dass Deutschland immer mehr zu jenem grossen 
Reiseland wird, das uns vorschwebt.”” Nach diesem psycho- 
logisch so wiberaus bemerkenswerten Bekenntnis_vollzog 
Herr Hitler dann den eigentlichen Festakt : “ Ich lege den 
Grundstein zum Neubau des Hauses~des Fremdenverkehres 
in Berlin und befehle damit zugleich den Beginn der Arbeit 
des Umbaues von Gross-Berlin !” 

Gleichzeitig begann Reichsverkehrsminister Dorpmiuller 

en Spreedurchstich auf dem Konigsplatz, Reichsinnenminister 
Frick legte den Grundstein zum Haus des Gemeindetages am 
Bahnhof Tiergarten, wahrend an den ubrigen dreizehn Bau- 
stellen die Arbeit mit Rundfunkibertragung angefangen wurde. 

Nicht uninteressant ist der Hinweis in der Frankfurter 
Zeitung auf die Londoner Stadtbau-Plane. Diese sollen aus 
strategischen Erwagungen, fiir einen Krieg, “‘ oder genauer, 
einen Luftangriff”’ ausgearbeitet und verwirklicht werden, 
wahrend fiir Berlin dieser Grund ‘‘ keine Rolle spielt. .. ” 
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A Parental Cuckoo with the transaction; but an excess of cocks is, of course, 


That immoral bird, the cuckoo, is very freakish in habit. 
I gave the other day an account of its incontinent meal of four 
wagtails’ eggs. A stranger tale is told me by a friend who 
lives in Yorkshire. There was discovered in the garden a 
thrush’s nest containing two young cuckoos and one ‘thrush’s 
egg. The thrush is not often victimised and it is, of course, 
rare, though not unknown, for two cuckoos’ eggs (probably 
belonging to different mothers) to be laid in one nest, but 
these oddities do not compose the whole novelty of the situation. 
A cuckoo—not a thrush—was observed to be engaged in the 
wholly alien act of feeding its own young. I have seen a 
good many collections of cuckoos’ eggs with the clutches they 
were among and have seen the list of species of bird that they 
have been known to victimise. It is a long one and includes 
both blackbird and thrush. But I do not know that I ever 
heard of a cuckoo playing the sedulous parent. The young 
cuckoo has so well established a reputation for ejecting its 
neighbours in the nursery that it would be interesting to know 
whether one young cuckoo tries to throw out another young 
cuckoo—‘“‘ then comes the tug of war.” The whole story of 
these two cuckoos should be put on the records. 

* * * * 


A Duel for a Box 

Those of us—and we are many—who provide nesting sites 
for our garden birds have watched a good deal of rivalry 
from time to time. One of the more satisfactory of such 
issues has been watched by a neighbour of mine. The 
nesting-box in question was first claimed by two great tits, 
but they were ousted by a pair of nuthatches. The rarer 
bird and in general the less pugnacious won a popular victory. 
A particular gesture of the cock nuthatch is noticed and has 
no very obvious explanation. He—but not she—always 
enters the nesting hole upside down! I have known a pair 
of great tits to expel from a nesting-box one of the rarer visitors 
te nesting-boxes, the wryneck, sometimes called the 
cuckoo’s mate. They worked by the simple process of 
throwing out the wryneck’s eggs.as they were laid; and very 
soon the’ bird tired of laying in vain. It is a rare achievement 
to secure a wryneck as lodger. The only nest that I have 
ever known, with the one exception mentioned above, was 
built in a box purposely fixed at a great height. The bird 
delights in the tops of trees and, unlike some others that 
chiefly sing in high trees, it will nest at an equal height. 

*x « x *x 

A Well-Worn Nest 

A pair of blackbirds in my neighbourhood are now bringing 
up a third brood in the same nest. How rare it is for the same 
nest to be used! I have known a pair of swallows—in the same 
village as the blackbirds’ nest—bring up four broods within 
one season, all in the same nest; but it was both cleaned and 
repaired in fact by human hands. Many other examples 
could be quoted, but when all is said it remains that our 
garden birds very rarely lay even a second clutch in the same 
nest in which a family has been already brought up, though 
a queer exception was observed last year in an Oxford garden, 
where a robin (which, incidentally, had been helped by human 
hands in the original building of the nest) tore out the old 
lining, completely refurbished the nest and then, and not 
till then, laid the second clutch. 

* * - * 


A Bird Survey 

The Oxford biologists, who have done a deal of good and 
ingenious work, especially in regard to the oscillations of the 
mammal population, are just setting forth to make a survey 
of the pheasant population, in relation to districts and counties. 
They would like sportsmen to send them records of bags— 
horrid word—with other apposite information. The trouble 
is that the pheasant has become more and more a domestic 
fowl with a short life. The syndicates, who as a rule have no 
native interests, artificially rear so many birds or buy so many 
poults, and show bad temper if they do not kill almost as 
many birds as they rear. If poults are bought, an astonishing 
proportion of the bag will consist of cocks for the game- 
farms (which increase and prosper) naturally would rather 
sell their cocks than their hens ; and the purchasers feel that 
the cocks are the superio’ target. Both parties are pleased 





apt to interfere with the breeding of wild birds. In making 
a survey of the pheasant population almost as much information 
could be obtained from the game farms as from the owners 
of shoots or their keepers. The game-farmers would also 
be able to give quite interesting information on the varieties 
of birds that are now spread abroad; Mongolian, Japanese 
versicolor, melanistic mutant, old English or what. This 
Oxford Survey of the pheasant population should be of interest 
to poultry-keepers. There are dates (generally in November 
and late December, not October) when the sale of poultry is 
seriously affected by the supply of pheasants at a reasonable price, 
* * * * 


A Lesson in Self-Help 

Young birds (and for the matter of that, young. mice, rats, 
rabbits and the rest) have multiplied the population beyond 
calculation. There ere hundreds of thousands more living 
creatures (not counting insects and such small fry) than there 
were six weeks ago. The young birds are particularly obvious, 
especially to the eyes of those who have the advantage of a lawn 
in front of the windows. As we watch them, we come to see 
how very serious a thing education is even among the creatures 
that are not usually supposed to be endowed with reason. A 
starling flies down to the lawn with one youngster. The 
mother finds a worm, breaks it in halves and tries hard to make 
the child pick it up or take it from her beak. The pupil, being 
lazy, waits for the morsel to be delivered into its open mouth. 
When this waiting attitude persists, the parent swallows the 
morsel herself. The temptation is repeated. This time the 
young bird takes the initiative, and whenever this desirable 
consummation is reached, the mother at once rewards her child 
by putting a second morsel into its mouth. This lesson has 
been watched again and again on a particular lawn; and it 
is perhaps this need for private tuition of individuals that gives 
the reason why so very often only one young bird is seen with 
the parent. The wagtail is one of the birds that usually teach 
the young one at a time. 

* * . x 


Fastidious Caterpillars 

An oddity of natural history that is puzzling the very elect 
must have been noticed by most of those who have been in the 
country if only for a few superficial hours. Some of the oak- 
trees are apparently leafless. They have been defoliated with 
singular thoroughness, not by frost or drought, but by the little 
green caterpillar that is their particular enemy. The puzzle 
is why one oak is taken and the c the: left. Trees growing side 
by side with no particular differeice in themselves, are in 
sharpest contrast. One is immense, covered with full, fresh 
foliage. The other has borne the full blast of the plague; 
though there are, of course, two different sorts of oak—the 
sessile and pedunculate—the contrast is not due to species. 
The ravaging of the oaks is a not uncommon occurrence. The 
little fawn-coloured moth that is the fount and origin of the evil 
is one of the commonest and hardiest; and in favourable 
breeding seasons its progeny flourish out of all reason. Happily 
the oaks have a wonderful reserve of energy. The devoured 
leaves are replaced and on occasion you may see oaks rejoicing 
in bright, spring-like foliage at an autumnal date, when their 
enemy has undergone his metamorphosis. 

* * *& * 


In the Garden 

Many gardeners are perhaps too obedient (though some are 
too disobedient) to the standard theories about the prejudices 
of plants. If a species is described as water-loving or chalk- 
hating, they will not try it in a dry or chalky soil. Iris Sibirica, 
the most beautiful in habit of all irises, is now flowering magnifi- 
cently on very long straight stems on the side of a steep bank 
in a peculiarly dry garden in a dry year. The white form and 
the dark blue are equally flourishing, and doubtless the light 
blue would be if it were there. In the same garden, which is 
underlaid by solid chalk, four sorts of heath grow well and 
flower well without the addition of any artificial soil. The 
truth seems to be that a number of heaths, including Carnea, 
Stricta, Mediterranea and the common ling, are quite happy 
in the presence of lime. At the same time it has to be remem- 


bered that even a soil overlaying chalk may on occasion be. 


deficient in lime. _ W. BEACH THOMAS. 
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LETTERS TO 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as ts reasonably possible. 


THE EDITOR 


The most suitable 


length is that of one of our “‘ News of the Week” paragraphs. Signed letters are given a preference 
over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the name and address of the 
author, which will be treated as confidential —Ed, THE SPECTATOR] 


BROADCASTS IN GERMAN 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


Sir,—I! was staying in Austria at the time of the crisis over 
the Czechoslovak elections and had the opportunity of 
watching public opinion for several weeks afterwards. 

Throughout Germany and Austria the majority of the people 
do not want war but they are led to believe by their Press 
and radio that all is going to end well and that public opinion 
abroad will eagerly welcome the dissolution and absorption 
of Czechoslovakia. It is only dimly realised by the few who 
listen in to French and Russian stations that the Fihrer 
has suffered a temporary setback and these are easily silenced 
by the retort that French and Russian stations being in the 
hands of “‘ Red” governments, do not present a fair and 
correct interpretation of events. In the German Press and 
radio one hardly finds any comments on the profound effects 
the air-raids in Spain and China have had on public opinion 
in England, France and the United States. The horrors of 
a war waged on civilian population from the air have not been 
brought home to the people of Germany and Austria. Thus, 
in spite of the improved technical means of communications 
the gulf between the Reich and its neighbours in the West 
is widening day by day. 

Still, a way must be found to bridge that gulf and enable 
the Germans and Austrians to gain more knowledge about 
public opinion in this country, the more so since Britain is 
considered to hold something like the position of the ‘‘ honest 
broker ” in the struggle between the two ideological blocks. 
At least her policy as regards Non-Intervention in Spain is 
frequently described as such and favourably commented on 
in the German Press. If the Government and the B.B.C. 
would decide to broadcast the evening News Bulletin in 
German it would greatly help towards making the Germans 
realise and understand what is going on in the world. The 
B.B.C. is perfectly entitled to do so as German stations are 
regularly broadcasting news in English and other languages 
on short waves. 

Just because of the position Britain holds in the minds of 
the Germans and Austrians her News Bulletin would be 
considered a more or less impartial report of happenings 
and the knowledge of how British public opinion is reacting 
to events will be of considerable importance in case another 
international crisis arises. This country must not be left 
to the reproach, however unfounded, that it has not made 
its position absolutely clear to the German people in time. 

The broadcasting of the News Bulletin in German would 
be a valuable and effective contribution to peace and better 
understanding between the nations.—Yours faithfully, 

London. E. B. 


FREETHINKERS AND FREE SPEECH 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

Sir,—The letter of Lady Castle Stewart, in your issue of 
June 17th, is to be regretted from the liberal Christian stand- 
point, for the reason that it opposes freedom of thought in the 
name of Christianity. Not only is such a mode of procedure 
bad from the tactical point of view—this is to be seen in the 
story of the attacks on Bradlaugh—but it misrepresents the 
Christian valuation of liberty as an ideal to be attained. The 
fact that the Blasphemy Acts are a dead letter is a step forward 
to this ideal. The weapons between Christian and secularist 
become purely intellectual. It is not a Christian mode of 
procedure to appeal to the secular power. Long ago, Stewart 
Headlam, the Anglican priest, sought the attaining of this end 
in order that cross-currents might be avoided in the Christian 
challenge to unbelief. The resurrection of the old spirit of 
persecution must be resisted by Christian and secularist alike. 

The Marxist element in the proposed Freethinkers’ Congress 
is negligible. But this is not the issue at stake. In any case, 
no lover of democracy will wish to see Marxists silenced in 
this country, whether aliens or not, by methods reminiscent 
of Italy and Germany. To allow such would be one of the 


surest methods of admitting Fascism. To do so in the name 
of religion would not only bring discredit upon Christianity 
but would help to ally the Church to retrograde political 
movements. The American scholar, Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr, 
has called attention to the fact that organised religion tends 
naturally to harden into a conservative position sociologically. 
It would be a most unfortunate thing if this process, already 
present in English religion, were accelerated and encouraged 
by the alliance of Christianity with the demands of seventy 
M.P.’s and of the somewhat esoteric body, the Christian 
Defence League, in order that freedom of speech in this country 
should be curtailed. 

In spite of Lady Castle Stewart's remarks, Christianity is neither 
allied to a blind support of the status quo nor to the political theory 
of monarchy, otherwise so respectable a body as the Episcopal 
Church of America might find itself in bad case. There 
was no protest upon the present scale when a freethinking 
congress was held in London in 1886, and one can but think 
that the present outcry is an appeal both to passion and to 
the prejudice of those who desire to limit freedom of thought and 
of speech for political ends. The proper course is for Chris- 
tianity to meet atheism upon the grounds of its own theology, 
which provides a perfectly good answer to these disciples 
of nineteenth-century materialism, rather than to attempt an 
appeal to secular means reminiscent of the obsolete weapons 
of excommunication and the interdict. The political ideologies 
which have developed since 1886 render such a course doubly 
dangerous. 

All Christians will regret the views which will doubtless 
be expounded at the congress, but this does not justify an attempt 
to suppress the liberty of others in a country which supporters 
of the present Government never tire of telling us is the last 
free country in the world.—I remain, Sir, yours faithfully, 

(Rev.) F. H. AMPHLETT MICKLEWRIGHT. 

The Beeches, Squire’s Walk, Wednesbury, Staffs. 


DOCTRINE AND THE COMMON MAN 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—Mr. Athelstan Riley is always interesting, but not 
always convincing. And in his letter to you he finds the 
ground for empty churches in the absence of authoritative 
doctrine; this he illustrates by a contrast with the Roman 
Churches which he says are not empty. But this argument 
is suicidal. For it proves too much; Christian Science 
Churches, and Spiritualistic Churches, and even Esperanto 
services have no difficulty in getting full houses. Therefore, 
the reason must be sought elsewhere. For the success of all 
these alike may be found in the fact that either they appeal to 
some partial aspect of truth, or that they offer a system of 
religion down to the level of the common man. 

For good or for evil the Established Church has experimented 
in an attempt to combine Roman dictatorship with individual 
freedom, and in that is her strength and her weakness. An 
attempt to reaffirm this synthesis is being made by a “* New 
Reformation Movement”; this bases itself on the belief 
that if the more restrained members of the three parties in 
the Church of England could be brought together for pro- 
gressive action in dealing with modern life, and at the same 
time not accentuating doctrine, much of the doctrinal difficulty 
would disappear. 

After all, it is the life of worship, the ‘‘ sober, righteous and 
godly life,” the life of service, which make the Christian. 
The intellectual statement of such a life is secondary and of 
less importance. If Mr. Athelstan Riley desires any further 
light on the slump in church-going, so far as the Established 
Church is concerned, I would suggest that it is due to what 
he inculcates, namely, insistence on dogma at the expense of 
life, and especially on doctrine which no longer rings true. 
It would give me much pleasure to supply him with fuller 
reason for this solution, if he should so desire—Yours, &c., 

W. F. Gerxie-Coss, D.D., 
Chairman, The New Reformation Movement. 
1 Broad St. Buildings, Liverpool St., London, E.C. 2. 
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[To the Editor of Tux SPECTATOR] 

Sir,—Mr. Athelstan Riley in last week’s Spectator says that 
“it is beyond question to anyone who keeps his eyes and ears 
open that, for the last century, the Roman Church has developed 
steadily in numbers and influence in this country.” In the 
face of facts that one would have thought could not be mistaken, 
this is an interesiing and instructive declaration. At one period 
the current of converts, it is true, was pretty considerable, 
but it ccased rather unexpectedly and now Roman Catholicism 
is numerically losing ground steadily in this country. The 
leakage is so serious as to cause grave concern to the lcaders 
of the Church. In a recent pastoral, Dr. Amigo, the R.C. Bishop 
of Southwark, lamented the fact that ‘‘ in all ranks of society 
souls have cut themselves off or have idly drifted away from 
the Catholic Church. No one knows the full extent of our 
losses.” 

So many and frequent are the losses that even the R.C. 
Who’s Who cannot keep pace with them. If Mr. Athelstan Riley 
would wish to know about the leakages from the R.C. Church, 
he should read the pamphlet published by The Catholic 
Truth Society entitled A Way to End the Leakage. 

All over North America the losses of the R.C. Church in 
our generation have been enormous and they are unceasingly 
going on. The following significant record may interest and 
enlighten Mr. Athelstan Riley. At one service in 1933, the Bishop 
of Montreal received 420 Roman Catholics into the Church 
of England, at another 107 and at another 100. And the 
movement in the same direction continues.—Yours, &c., 

VIATOR. 


THE UNEMPLOYED AND THE 
BIRTH-RATE 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


S1R,—In your remarks about the disparity between wages and 
unemployed payments in your last issue, you made a non- 
committal reference to the question of limitation of family. 
This surely is the crucial question and one that is only too often 
overlooked. We are invited to show our practical sympathy 
with the man who on a small wage struggles along under the 
burden of half a dozen or more children. But is not our 
sympathy often misplaced? Is he in having this large family 
actuated by a high motive? I fear not. On the contrary, his 
conduct has been one of irresponsibility and recklessness. I 
have never been able to see why such a man is not condemned 
by public opinion for bringing into the world more children 
than he can ever hope to make adequate provision for. 

Is it reasonable to expect the taxpayer to shoulder the burden 
of other people’s reckless orgy of propagation ? Only too often 
the average taxpayer is so bled that he cannot afford more than 
one or two children if he is to give them a decent start in life. 

A Hitler or a Mussolini directly cncourages large families, be 
they self-supporting or not ; he has his special reasons for doing 
so—reasons which menace the peace of the world. So long as 
Britain held its all-important start in industry over other coun- 
tries and remained the workshops of the world, a rising birth- 
rate was a natural consequence. But the position today is 
vastly different. We must for the future content ourselves 
with a smaller population and must devise some means of 
restraining the philoprogenitive impulses of our less responsible 
fellow-citizens for whom the present state of affairs is utterly 
demoralising.—I am, Sir, &c., T.. S: PHILLIPS, 

Somerfield Court, Sellindge, near Ashford, Kent. 


THE VALUE OF GARDEN CITIES 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

Sir,—‘* The success of independent garden cities has not 
been such as to hold out any hopes for a problem of this 
magnitude,” writes Mr. Boumphrey in your issue of May 27th, 
with reference to the problem of curbing the spread of the 
great towns. In what respect does he suggest that inde- 
pendent garden cities have not succeeded? It must be 
admitted, of course, that the true garden-city idea has not 
caught on among the get-rich-quick building speculators, 
but surely that fact is to the credit of the garden city ! 

The two demonstration garden cities, Letchworth and 
Welwyn, are being constructed by private enterprise, in the 
form .of companies promoted by the idealists who had faith 
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in Ebenezer Howard’s ideal. The Letchworth company 
is now paying a dividend of § per cent. (the highest allowed 
under its articles of associatiom), while the Welwyn company 
has reached 4 per cent. this year and is expected to exceed 
this soon. Both companies had long periods in their early 
years without payment of dividends, but that is inherent jn 
the nature of the enterprise. No concern makes a profit 
while it is still waiting for the builders to put up its first 
preinises. 

The reason why more garden cities have not been built 
by private enterprise is that, being complete towns, they 
must include housing for the wage-earners, and housing of 
that type has ceased to attract the speculator, who prefers to 
“cream”? the market by building middle-class ‘“‘ villas ” 
and two-guinea-a-week flats. The reason why they have 
not been built by local authorities is that no borough or urban 
district has boundaries wide enough to include a site for a 
really independent garden city; and all councils hesitate 
to make a present of a million pounds worth of rateable value 
to their neighbours. The county councils, on the other 
hand, have the sites but not the powers to undertake housing. 

The only Government subsidies being given for urban 
housing at present are for abatement of overcrowding and 
for rehousing slum-dwellers. Thus the garden cities, having 
no slums and virtually no overcrowding, have to bear the 
full cost of their housing schemes, and it is worthy of note 
that they are successfully building wage-earners’ houses to 
let at an economic rent on a roughly self-balancing basis. 
The big cities, on the other hand, have to call for more and 
more subsidy (and the amount has just been increased) in 
order to mect the loss on their elaborate systems of ware- 
housing the people in cleverly devised pigeon-cotes on expen- 
sive sites. 

Garden cities do not need these endless subsidies. They 
only need a State guarantee to tide them over the period of 
construction of the essential services: this period need not 
be more than five or six years unless a political or economic 
crisis intervened. If but half of the money now being poured 
out on subsidies to city flats could be devoted to facilitating 
the establishment of industries, public services and housing 
in new garden cities, then the garden city movement would 
suddenly assume a momentum which would make Mr. 
Boumphrey’s disparaging remark seem very strange reading. 
The resulting relief of the pressure on the great cities would 
enable them to tackle their own problems of internal improve- 
ment without having to resort to such prodigiously expensive 
palliatives as those put forward in the Bressey Report.—I am, 
Sir, yours faithfully, Roy V. HUGHES. 

16 Howard House, Howardsgate, Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 


HOLIDAYS IN AUSTRIA 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR} 


S1R,—We are constantly told that no good is done by screaming 
wildiy against the dictators. Probably this is true. All the 
same, two at least of your readers thought that your correspon- 
dent in his objective article ‘‘ Holidays in Austria?” carried 
British phlegm a degree too far. Is it hysterical to think that 
the chief considerations that will weigh with most Spectator 
readers about holidays in Austria are not whether they will be 
‘* challenged in restaurants ’”’ or ‘‘ classed as Jews ” ? 

Your correspondent is reassuring about this but he thinks 
that in Vienna they will miss the smartly-dressed women, the 
gay café life, the gemiitlichkeit and schlamperet, and if they 
have “‘ introductions to people with big houses ” they may be 
disappointed. Is he just to your readers in assuming that all 
this is what would chiefly bother them ? 

I understand that 5,000 people have committed suicide 
recently in Austria: even if this figure is an exaggeration, 
surely there is some indication here of widespread horror, 
fear and misery which might be expected to spoil the holiday 
spirit of a rhinoceros. Would not most normally sensitive 
English people be afraid that their mere presence there calm 
and jolly (with passports in their pockets and ‘‘a miniature 
Union Jack worn in the buttonhole ’’) would seem to sanction a 
state of affairs in which such horrors are possible ? 

To be aware, as your fair-minded correspondent is, of great 
unhappiness, and at the same time to be conscious of one’s 
impotence to do anything about it isn’t good for anyone. It 
makes one either callous or desperate. In either vase it does 
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not suggest a successful holiday. This isn’t a matter of politics. 
In a Left Wing paper a well-known journalist recorded recently 
with pride and indignation how he had stood for a whole hour 
watching some old Jews being forced to scrub a pavement. 
Naturally, if he had done anything but stand and watch he 
would have had his visit curtailed, been unable to write his 
outraged account and in addition given a lot of trouble to an 
overworked British Consul. It is also doubtful whether the 
old Jews would have profited by his intervention. None the 
less, his article made one glad one wasn’t an Austrian but not 
particularly proud of being a Briton. Maupassant has a story 
of two English tourists sightseeing in Frarice during the Franco- 
Prussian War and watching, with the utmost tact, composure, 
common sense and fundamental decency, while 2 Prussian 
officer bullies a. Frenchman in the train. It’s a brilliant story, 
but one hoped that brand of English tourist had died out. 

No doubt we should all behave with equal British phlegm, 
but instead of seeking out opportunities of displaying it, should 
we not avoid them ? 

Why take a holiday in Austria? I should like to know what 
other Spectator readers feel ?—Yours truly, 

SUSAN BUTLER. 

Bramar, Greatstone, New Romney, Kent. 


BOMBS ON OPEN TOWNS 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

S1r,-—Last week’s Spectator had a number of letters in which 
the writers clamoured for some action to be taken against those 
who bomb open towns and women and children. In a few 
weeks or months it is possible that we may have to face that 
terrible question, whether or not we shall go to war in defence 
of France should she stand by her alliance with Czechoslovakia 
(which God forbid) and attack Germany. Before that question 
is ever answered in the affirmative (it is a question which every 
thinking man is trying to answer in his own mind) the whole 
country should understand plainly what going to the rescue 
of Czechoslovakia and France would mean. It would NOT 
mean a war of chivalry. There is nowadays no such thing. 
It would in fact mean the sending off of our own pilots to 
bomb women and children in open towns, sending them off to 
do precisely those horrible things that Franco is doing and 
about which your correspondents are making such an outcry. 

If they dispute that plain statement, do the writers of these 
letters imagine that if, and when, that dreaded day comes, 
we shall have a polite arrangement with Germany whereby 
London is not attacked ? Or are they such unpractical idealists 
that they imagine we can wage war without paying back the 
enemy in his'own coin? But good can sometimes come out 
of evil. If the people of this country, instead of squealing 
about Franco’s bombing, would learn from it to face up to 
realities, the chance of this country keeping out of war would 
be a bigger one than it is at present. 

The great realist today is the Prime Minister. He needs, 
and he is not getting, the outspoken support of all who can 
face plain facts.—Yours faithfully, W.H.ALLEN WHITWORTH, 

Framlingham College, Suffolk. Headmaster. 


BOMBS ON SHIPS 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

Sir,—In your note on the subject of ‘“‘ Bombs on Ships ” in 
last week’s issue, you would seem to imply that it.is the function 
of the Government’s critics to put forward proposals for the 
Government to.deal with as it may think fit. But I have always 
understood that the chief function of any opposition was that 
of criticism. and that the responsibility for initiative rested 
rather on the shoulders of the Government in power. . More- 
over, in the discussion in the House of Commons “ the paucity 
of practical proposals ” of the Government itself was no less 
evident than that of its critics. 

Again, your objection to the suggestions of the Opposition 
appear to be based on the assumption that the Opposition 
themselves share the blind faith of the Government in the 
myth of non-intervention. But there are those, I venture to 
suggest, both in Parliament and in the country, who feel that, 
however desirable and deserving of a trial the policy of non- 
intervention may have been in the beginning, yet in view of its 
abject failure to prevent wholesale intervention on the side of 
the rebels this country should be prepared to accord to the 
Spanish Government at anv rate its just legal rights. And to 


such persons, I submit, the proposals of the Government’s 
critics are at least as worthy of consideration as those of the 
Government itself—Yours, &c., H. C. R. PEARSON. 

. 58 Brondesbury Villas, N.W. 6. 


TURNIP TOWNSHEND 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

S1r,—In his article on ‘‘ Turnip Townshend ” in your last 
week’s issue, Mr. D. H. Robinson restates Townshend’s claim 
to fame as an agricultural pioneer. It is, however, inaccurate 
to say that he was the “‘ first man to grow turnips upon a field 
scale in England.” What later became known as the Norfolk 
four-course shift, had long been practised by the Hertfordshire 
farmers, who, according to William Ellis (Chiltern and Vale 
Farming, 1745), had cultivated turnips in open fields since 
about 1680. By the beginning of the eighteenth century and 
long before Townshend forsook politics for agriculture, turnip 
cultivation, as the basis of winter feeding of cattle and the 
cleaning of arable land, was spreading in the eastern counties. 
Writing at least four years before Townshend set about the 
improvement of his Norfolk estate, John Lawrence (New 
System of Agriculture, 1726), maintained that “‘ There is 
nothing which of late Years hath turned to greater Profit to the 
Farmer, than sowing of Turneps in his Fields, which not only 
give quicker Feed to Cattle than Grass, but also enrich the 
Land and dispose it for good Crops of Corn afterwards.” Far 
from being regarded as an “‘ inferior plant ” as Mr. Robinson 
asserts, Lawrence states that though ‘‘ the Turnep hath been 
formerly thought to be a Root only fit for the Garden and 
Kitchen Use . . . the industrious Farmer finds it now to be 
one of his chief Treasures, as (if rightly managed) it brings him 
in the greatest Profit.” If we may believe Lawrence, turnips 
were being winter-fed to cattle in Suffolk some time before 
Townshend took to farming seriously. _ 

Townshend popularised rather than intreduced turnip culti- 
vation. Taking in hand his hitherto neglected acres, he was 
quick to see the economic advantages to be derived from turnip 
cultivation. By the weight of an illustrious name and the 
remarkable results he achieved on his Raynham estate, Town- 
shend was able to advertise the turnip with more success than 
many an “ industrious Farmer ” who had shown him the way. 
Townshend’s fame, acknowledged by Pope and made permanent 
by Arthur Young, rests on the myth coined by the latter, that 
only the gentry could afford to be agricultural pioneers. 

33 Polstead Road, Oxford. F. G. CARNELL. 


CHOICE OF SCHOOL 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

Sir,—At this season of the year many parents are giving 
anxious thought to the choice of a school for their children 
and the width of choice open to them, the number and variety 
of schools make their task a difficult one. The parent who 
prefers a private school education is especially in need of 
some criterion by which he may test the schools he is con- 
sidering, some guide to help him make his decision. The 
public schools with their own tradition and character are 
known individually ; the schools controlled by the State must, 
it is realised, maintain a standard of efficiency, but the private 
schools are in a different position. 

It is not, I believe, always realised that such a criterion 
exists, that many of these schoels have sought and obtained 
inspection by the Board of Education and have, as a result, 
been enrolled on the Board’s list of schools ‘* recognised as 
efficient.” Here is a safeguard of undeniable value, for the 
inspection is most thorough and concerns itself not only with 
the standard of work, the qualifications and status of the 
teachers, the nature of the curriculum, but make thorough 
investigation into all domestic arrangements, the suitability 
of the school buildings, the provisign for games, physical 
exercises and the general amenities offered by the school. 

There is naturally a wide range of choice and considerable 
variety among the schools so “ recognised’ but the mere fact 
of recognition by the Board of Education is a safeguard against 
unsatisfactory conditions and a guarantee of a high standard 
of efficiency. Such approval by the highest educational 
authority in the land should receive serious attention from the 
public, and especially from parents. 

Absence of mechanical uniformity is one of the finest 
characteristics of our educational system, and it is good for 
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all concerned that independent schools and controlled, public 
and private, should flourish side by side; each has its own 
peculiar contribution to make to the cause of education and 
the contribution made by the good private school is a valuable 

one.—Yours faithfully, E. ADDISON-PHILLIPS, 
Vice-President Association of Head-Mistresses ; 
President of the Association of Head- 
Mistresses of Recognised Private Schools. 

Gunnerside School, Plymouth. 


THE CASE OF THE CYCLIST 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


S1r,—With regard to the article by your motoring correspondent 
in the issue of June 17th I fail to see how compulsory third-party 
insurance of cyclists will either prevent or reduce accidents— 
it will merely deal with the after results of accidents. The 
danger to pedestrians of cyclists is small compared with that 
from other drivers. 

What has the proposal to register and/or license cyclists 
got to do with the avoidance of road accidents ? 

Ared rear reflector which complies with the required standard 
of optical efficiency is sufficient for all motorists who comply 
with (1) Statute and Common Law (2) the Highway Code, 
by driving at a reasonable speed during the hours of darkness. 
A decree that all cyclists must carry a red rear lamp would 
fail to achieve its object. According to the Ministry of 
Transport’s Report on Road Accidents five cyclists were 
killed while carrying a lighted red rear light. The most 
frequent cause of fatal accidents attributable to drivers (other 
than pedal cyclists) was excessive speed. 

There can be no objection to a requirement that cyclists 
report road accidents, but again, how will such a proposal 
prevent or reduce road accidents ? 

The present law already, enables prosecution of cyclists 
wilfully riding more than two abreast and overtaking on the 
near side. They can be charged with ‘“‘ riding to the common 
danger ” or “‘ obstruction.” 

Further legislation is not required—rather a better adminis- 
tration of the existing law and the honest and loyal adherence 
of all road users to road law and the Highway Code.—Yours 
faithfully, DONALD SIMPSON. 

8 Viewforth Gardens, Edinburgh 10. 


“ SHAKESPEARE REDISCOVERED ” 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


SirR,—I am sorry to have to call your attention to an error 
in your review of a recent work of mine which is so unfair to 
both author and publisher that I may perhaps be justified in 
asking for a correction. 

The book referred to is Shakespeare Rediscovered by Meaiis 
of Public Records, Secret Reports and Private Correspondence. 
It contains twelve plates and many documents “ never before 
imprinted ’—which repay study. The title is NoT Shakespeare 
Discovered, nor is your critic justified in saying that “ it fails 
to redeem the promise of its title,’ since he substitutes a false 
title for the real one !—Very sincerely, 

C. LONGWORTH DE CHAMBRUN. 

58 Rue de Vaugirard. Ve. 


“DE FACTO” AND “DE JURE” 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


Sir,—With due respect, I should like to query the explanation 
given in ‘‘ Current Questions ” of what is meant by de jure 
recognition. De jure means, does it not, “‘ by right, according 
to law”? A de jure ruler, for instance, is ““one who has a 
legal right to rule whether actually exercising it or not.”’ Are 
the words de jure, then, devoid of meaning in this special 
connexion ? 

If by de jure recognition is meant only the acknowledgement 
that a Government is definitely settled, why do we amongst 
others refuse such recognition to Manchukuo ? And why does 
the Government of the United States of America withhold it 
in the case of territory acquired by conquest ?—I remain, 
yours faithfully, J. C. Ewen. 

58A Thicket Road, Anerley, London, S.E. 

[There is no decisive and authoritative definition of the terms 
de jure and de facto as applied to the acquisition of sovereignty. 





But the definition given in The Spectator of June roth is borne 
out by the late Lord Birkenhead’s “‘ International Law,” p. 94: 
“* Conquest is by some writers used synonymously with effective 
military occupation ; in that case the possession of the occupant 
is only de facto and provisional. If conquest is identified 
with subjugation and annexation, then the position of the 
annexing State becomes de jure and definitive.” De jure 
recognition indicates that the acquisition of the conquered 
territory is juridically valid, not that it is just.—Ep. The 
Spectator.] 


“G.P.U. JUSTICE” 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


Sir,—As the German engineer whose narrative Maurice 
Edelman presents in his book, G.P.U. Justice, I would ask 
you and your reviewer, Mr. E. H. Carr, to correct the statement 
in his review of the book that I was held by the G.P.U. in 
custody for “‘ Trotskyist affinities.” This is nowhere stated, 
nor even implied, in the book. It is, in fact, an invention 
of Mr. Carr, who could hardly have both read the book and 
missed the charges on which the story hinges. 

The charges were actually of currency offences and economic 
espionage, to the former of which I pleaded guilty through 
ignorance of the regulations; the latter charge, to which I 
pleaded not guilty, was, after proper examination, dismissed. 

Incidentally, how significant it is that when first-hand 
evidence is produced showing the G.P.U. to be an intelligent, 
judicial instrument of social defence instead of an instrument 
of torture and oppression, even an “‘ objective ” critic should, by 
implication, dismiss it a priori as being prejudiced.—Yours 
faithfully, PETER KLEIST. 

Whewell House, Mill Hiil. 


{[Mr. Carr writes: Mr. Kleist was accused of “ espionage, 
theft and economic espionage ”’ (p. 61) and of having received 
money from “‘a German spy ”’ (p. 66). He tells us that “in 
the U.S.S.R. Trotskyism is the name applied... to all 
forms of wrecking, sabotage and spying ”’ (p. 136). My offence 
is, therefore, that of having used the current jargon.] 


“CHANGING THE DICTATORS” 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


Sir,—The simple answer to the question raised by your 
correspondent under the above heading seems to me to be 
that if no members of the Oxford Group (or any other God- 
guided persons) have yet been to Rome or Berlin to ‘‘ change ” 
Hitler or Mussolini, they have not up to the present been so 
“* guided.” After all, not even Oxford Groupers can guide 
God. They surrender themselves to be guided by God. 
And why He had not yet so guided I personally would not be 
sO presumptuous as to ask. Such guidance is, of course, 
still possible-—Yours faithfully, 
NORMAN MaABLE. 
15 The Greenway, Ickenham, Middlesex. 


THE HIGHER CRITIC 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


S1rR,—The writer of your article ‘‘ The English Bible ’’ claims 
that the Higher Critics “‘ have destroyed the doctrine of verbal 
inspiration.” But have they done so? The same critics 
gnce denied the historical accuracy of the Old Testament. 
Every spadeful of earth excavated in biblical lands has only 
proved the Bible to be right and the critics wrong. Why 
should we accept the conclusions on verbal inspiration when 
the historical “‘ criticism” is so manifestly unreliable 2>— 
Yours faithfully, 
D. A. ASKWITH. 
4 The Terrace, Woodford Green, Essex. 


BRIGHTER TEST MATCHES 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


S1R,—It would discourage “ unadventurous cricket ’’ and help 
to remove any need for six-day matches and avoid “ purely 
negative play ” if from the total of each innings 10 or 12 runs 
for each maiden over bowled during that innings were sub- 
tracted.—I am, Sir, yours &c., 

NOTTINGHAMIAN. 
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SYMBOLISM IN 


RELIGION 


By DR. W. R. INGE 


“ QUESTIONS regarding the element of symbolism in our 
religious conceptions take us to the very heart of the religious 
problem.” Few will be found to dispute this dictum of 
Mr. Bevan. No more suitable subject for a Gifford Lecturer 
could be chosen. 

Out of the twenty lectures prescribed for the course, the 
author has omitted four, which he prefers to publish sepa- 
rately. There are some others which are not very closely 
connected with the main subject; they give Mr. Bevan an 
opportunity for tilting at the Hellenistic element in Catholicism, 
without which it would be safe to say that there would be 
no European Christianity. The two lectures on Time hardly 
do justice to a most difficult subject. The notion that the 
time-process will “‘come to an end and be succeeded ‘by a 
timeless one” does not suggest that he has thought very 
deeply on the problem. A timeless state cannot be in succes- 
sion to anything. Alternatively, though ‘“‘ purposes are 
achieved only in their final result,’’ ‘“‘ an endless time-process 
may be realising a divine purpose.”’ A purpose which needs 
endless time before achieving its final result is eternally 
frustrate. He also strangely assumes (misquoting me for 
that purpose) that if, as Christian philosophy generally holds, 
there is no past or future for God, it follows that He cannot 
be aware of events in their relation of earlier and later. How- 
ever, no one can be blamed for failing to throw new light 
on the terrible problem of Time. Even Plato’s much admired 
“ Time is the moving image of eternity” invites the question 
how that which has movement as its primary characteristic 
can be a symbol of that which is essentially unmoving. Of 
recent writers, none has handled the subject better than Mr. 
Brabant in his Bampton Lectures. 

The chief interest and importance of the subject of these 
lectures is the question what kind of reality ought to be attri- 
buted to religious dogmas. Mr. Bevan here makes a valuable 
distinction. ‘There are some religious symbols which resemble 
Plato’s myths. They are poetical representations of beliefs 
which cannot be rationalised, since the human mind is mani- 
festly unable to correlate them with our other knowledge. 
In these cases the myth, avowedly inadequate, should resemble 
the truth as far as possible. This is Plato’s method, as stated 
by himself. Such symbols are those which relate to the 
creation of the world, and to eschatology in all its forms. 
It is useless to ask why there is a world, and how it came 
into being. “In the beginning God created the heavens 
and the earth.”” The rest is poetry and speculation. 

Christian eschatology is an amalgam of incompatible theories 
about the future life. But though it is a mass of contra- 
dictions, it manages to preserve those beliefs which the human 
mind thinks most important. Death does not extinguish the 
soul. The good are rewarded, the bad are punished. Popular 
theology holds these beliefs in a very crude form, imagining 
local and temporal joys and penalties. The philosophical 
conception of eternal life is translated into endless duration. 
In quite modern times the belief in a law of progress, “‘ the 
last great western heresy,” has added the idea of progress 
in eternity, for which neither Christianity nor philosophy 
gives any warrant. 

The other class of symbols are historical dogmas. Here 
the element of symbolism is less obvious and more disputable. 
For instance, to take the two which are most discussed just 
now, those who accept the traditional accounts of the miraculous 
birth of Christ and the resuscitation of His crucified body 
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Sy mbolism and. Belief. “By Edwyn Bevan. (Allen and Unwin. 
158.) 


receive them for the most part not as symbols but as literal 
facts. Those on the other hand who accept them, as they 
say, symbolically, do not need them as symbols, and retain 
them as time-honoured vehicles of truths which could stand 
without them. And yet it is plain that, even for those who 
accept them in their literal sense, they differ greatly from 
events in the order of nature. They are facts of so extra- 
ordinary a kind that if they were not connected with religion 
the most overwhelming proofs would be needed to make 
them credible, proofs which from the nature of the case are 
not forthcoming. And yet they are believed without hesita- 
tion. It is plain that such beliefs are a normal product of 
simple faith, not its cause or foundation. 

This becomes more obvious when we reflect that these 
historical dogmas, however well established, prove nothing 
which is of any interest for religion. The birth of a human 
child from an unfertilised ovum would make a tremendous 
sensation in biology, and would lead to awkward social and 
legal consequences, as introducing a slight element of un- 
certainty where at present no further proof is required. The 
one sphere in which one might suppose that such an occur- 
rence was of no interest whatever is that of religion. For the 
purely pagan notion of a deity taking the place of a human 
father does not here come into consideration, nor would it 
be true, judging from such analogies as nature furnishes, 
that the offspring of such a union would be “ perfect God 
and perfect man.” 

Similarly, the resurrection of the dead body of Christ is 
obviously only the preamble to the ascension into heaven. 
If the idea of a local, geographical heaven has been discarded, 
the temporary reappearance of the material body is rather 
embarrassing than an aid to faith in the divinity of our Lord. 
And yet the large majority of believers are deeply distressed 
if any doubt is expressed about the empty tomb. 

These dogmas then have a peculiar character. If they are 
taken as flat historical recitals, they prove nothing that we 
wish to believe. If they are treated as mere fables, they 
are equally devoid of value. As held by religious persons, 
they form a bridge between fact and value, the temporal 
and the eternal, matter and spirit, however we like to put it. 
In this sense we may speak of them as symbolic or sacramental. 
The anger felt by traditionalists against modernists is not 
because the latter interpret the dogmas symbolically or sacra- 
mentally—this is admitted to be right—but because they 
substitute another interpretation of the facts on the basis of 
pure naturalism. 

It is not a matter of indifference to a Christian whether 
the whole Gospel story is fact or symbol. Perhaps the revelation 
might have been made without what the Church calls the 
Incarnation. But the removal of the historical figure of the 
Founder would change the character of the religion, turning 
it into a non-historical mysticism ; and this would be im- 
possible. There are therefore limits beyond which the 
admission of a mythical element in Christianity cannot go 
without ceasing to be Christian. 

That we cannot know God as He is, is admitted by all 
theologians. He reveals Himself in various ways, in and 
through the various experiences of human life. But it seems 
to be the doctrine of the New Testament that Jove is in a 
special sense the hierophant of the divine mysteries. “God 
is love; he that dwelleth in love dwelleth in God and God 
in him.” Here, it seems, we are brought near to thu: state 
in which man can behold his Maker face to face, no longer 

‘as in a mirror, by means of symbols.” 
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By the Rt. Hon. Winston S. Churchill. 
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Arms and the Covenant. 
Compiled by Randolph S. Churchill. 
Mr. RANDOLPH CHURCHILL has admirably selected and edited 
a number of the speeches made by his father during the 
lifetime of the National Government: a sort of recapitulation 
which most other statesmen of today would pay large sums 
to prevent. Mr. Winston Churchill triumphantly passes 
this severe test, both by the wit and vigour of his manner, 
and by the astonishing consistency of his appeal and argument. 
This argument falls into three parts, the first of which 
relates to the pre-Hitler period, the period of the Disarmament 
Conference, which he deplored not only as a “‘ positive cause 
of friction and ill-will,’ but because it postulated a permanent 
acquiescence by Germany in the rigours of the Peace Treaty: 
Mr. Churchill thought that those rigours should have been 
mitigated in the days of Dr. Briining, and upon our own 
terms. This is what he said in 1932: 

“The removal of the just grievances of the vanquished ought 
to precede the disarmament of the victors. To bring about 
anything like equality of armaments while those grievances remain 
unredressed, would be almost to appoint the day for another 
European war—to fix it as if it were a prize-fight.” 

The chance went by, and no concessions were made. Hitler 
and his “‘ bands of sturdy Teutonic youths” rose to power 
upon the ruins of Germany’s legitimate hopes; and at once 
Mr. Churchill turned to his second theme—the repetition of 
insistent warnings against Germany’s new aims. Again he 
found no echo. In 1933, the Air Estimates were again 
reduced; fresh disarmament proposals were put forward ; 
the Fulham by-election reflected a public mood of abject 
indifference ; and Sir Herbert Samuel left the Government 
when two cruisers were “‘ with much regret” laid down. 
Mr. Churchill did not succumb to this easy-going spirit : 

*“] dread the day when the means of threatening the heart of 

the British Empire should pass into the hands of the present rulers 
of Germany. If you wish to bring about war, you bring about 
such an equipoise that both sides think they have a chance of winning. 
If you want to stop war, you gather such an aggregation of force 
on the side of peace that the aggressor, whoever he may be, will 
not dare to challenge.” 
In those days it was not too late for Britain to stand up to 
Germany alone; but that we might do it, Mr. Churchill 
demanded the adoption of a rule of parity in the air, insisting 
as early as 1934 that German aviation might be stronger than 
ours within a year. Sir Herbert Samuel described this alarming 
language as ‘“‘the language of a Malay run amok’”’; but 
Mr. Baldwin reacted otherwise, and solemnly pledged the 
National Government to “see to it that in air strength and 
air power this country shal no longer be in a position inferior 
to any country within striking distance of our shores.” 

The history of that pledge, and its declining value, is the 
most important part of the history of the last few years. 1934 
went by, with the Socialists still censuring the rearmament 
they now censure as too slow. Mr. Churchill, drawing upon 
considerable supplies of expert information which was for 
some reason not available or acceptable to those in office, 
indulged in a series of forecasts and criticisms none of which 
have been much impaired by the events. When, in November, 
1934, Mr. Churchill gave explicit estimates of the German 
rate of progress in the air, Mr. Baldwin was as explicit in 
his denials; and his official assurances of ‘‘ considerable 
superiority ” were reiterated even in March, 1935, within a 
week of the interview at which Germany acknowledged that 
she had caught us up. 

It was easy for his opponents to depict Mr. Churchill as a 
mere fire-eater, so long as he persisted in his ugly and often 
technical criticisms of military preparations; but there was 
another motive in his utterances, which was less easy to 
ev-de. He demanded armaments because without them we 
could not play a part as ‘‘ good Europeans ” 

‘ The idea that we can usefully intervene in sustaining the peace 
of Europe while we ourselves are the most vulnerable of all, is one 
which cannot be held firmly by any man who looks at this in the 
faithful discharge of his duty.’ 

The point could scarcely have been more neatly illustrated 
than by the events of 1935, and the ignominious manner’ in 
which we were compelled to think better of our attempt to 
intervene in saving the peace of Africa. At a time when 
the public was obsessed with the ethics of the Abyssinian 
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situation, Mr. Churchill refused to take his eyes off Germany’s 
designs. Immediately before the General Election, he came 
forward with a reckoning that Germany was spending 
£800,000,000 a year on warlike preparations—a figure the 
Government for once did not deny. He declared that the 
whole of Germany was ‘‘an armed camp ” : 

“We have no speedy prospect of equalling the German air force, 
whatever we may do in the near future. . . . We see them with 
their grievances ‘unredressed, with all their ambitions unsatisfied, 
continuing from strength to strength, and the whole world waits 
from week to week to hear what are the words which will fall from 
the heads of the German nation.” 

Despite these warnings; Mr. Baldwin—and there could be 
no shrewder judge—decided that the electorate was not ready 
to face up to the needs of the moment, and gave his word 
that there would be ‘‘no great armaments.” Nor were 
there, for a long and crucial period. Even the re-occupation 
of the Rhineland provoked no more vigorous retort than the 
appointment of Sir Thomas Inskip, whose dread of ‘ dis~ 
location ’’ and insistence on peace-time conditions have since 
made him the butt of Mr. Churchill’s attacks. ‘‘Is this 
peace in which we are living ?’’ he demands: 

““Why should paralysis be paraded as phlegmatic composure, 
and havering between half a dozen policies be acclaimed as sobriety 
and wisdom? . We are the incredulous, indifferent children of 
centuries of security behind the shield of the Royal Navy, not yet 
able to wake up to the conditions of the modern world. . . . The 
era of procrastination, of half-measures, of’ soothing and_ baffling 
expedients, of delays, is coming to its close. In its place we are 
entering a period of consequences. 

How to confront the consequences of the revolution we 
have imposed upon Germany, and of the impotence we have 
imposed upon ourselves, Mr. Churchill has envisaged very 
distinctly in the third branch of his argument, which is a 
plea for the re-birth of collective security. 

“All the nations and States that are alarmed at the growth of 
German armaments ought to combine for mutual aid in pacts of 
mutual assistance. I desire to see the collective forces of the 
world invested with overwhelming power. Unless there is a 
front against potential aggression there will be no settlement. All 
the nations of Europe will just be driven helter-skelter across the 
diplomatic chess-board until the limits of retreat are exhausted, 
and then out of desperation the explosion of war will take place.” 

It was not until after Mr. Churchill had begun on this 
more constructive line of thought that the Government was 
converted to his earlier views upon rearmament.. The enor- 
mous estimates of 1937. showed an immediate return in the 
diplomatic sphere ; and Mr. Churchill acclaimed the success 
of the Nyon Conference, and the ‘“‘ stiffening and surge of 
resolution”? that accompanied it, with as much warmth as 
if the success had been his own. And it was with corre- 
sponding dismay that he accepted the victory of Signor 
Mussolini over Mr. Eden. 

It is not difficult to see why the period immediately after 

the seizure of Austria should have been chosen for the publica- 
tion of this book. Mr. Churchill believes that the Sibylline 
books are to be proffered to us for a third time, and that the 
fate of Czechoslovakia is to decide the fate of the British 
Empire. He protests against vague declarations of policy, 
which are entangling without being deterrent. He points 
to the collective force of the countries of the Danube Basin 
and beyond, 
“all of whom have powerful armies, who together aggregate 
75,000,000 of people, who have immense resources, who all wish 
to dwell in peace within their habitations, who individually may be 
broken by defeat and despoiled, but who, united, constitute an 
immense resisting power. In the next few months all these 
substantial countries will be deciding whether they will rally, as 
they would desire to do, to the standards of civilisation which still 
fly over Geneva, or whether they will be forced to throw in their 
lot and adopt the system and the doctrines of the Nazi Powers.” 

Such is his appeal; and it comes from one who, up till 
now, has been consistently right, and has for that reason 
incurred the particular mistrust of the German authorities. 
Mr. Churchill presents a brutal dilemma, and demands 
immediate decision one way or the other: for that very 
reason, one can scarcely doubt that his advice will go un- 
heeded. But if our civilisation is to go down before the 
tide of barbarism, with a bucket of sand in one hand and 
a spade in the other, it will at least be of interest to some 
historian of its downfall to discover that for six years before the 
catastrophe there had been an eloquent and a compelling voice 
to tell us, over and over again, exactly where we stood. 

CHRISTOPHER HOBHOUSE. 
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GERMANY STATES HER CASE 


Germany Speaks. By Twenty-one leading members of Party and 
State. (Thornton Butterworth. tos, 6d.) 

Tue case for Nazi Germany has been so poorly presented, in 
comparison with the case for Soviet Russia, both by its German 
exponents and by its English sympathisers, that any serious 
attempt to state in intelligible terms the aims and policies of 
contemporary Germany is welcome in this country. The 
present volume comes nearer to filling this bill than anything 
that has yet appeared. Most of its twenty-one writers occupy, 
or have occupied, leading positions in the party or State. But 
not more than two or three of them are widely known, even by 
name, outside Germany. Dr. Schacht is the only one who 
enjoys an outstanding reputation abroad. Nearly every 
branch of German life and thought today is covered more or 
less adequately in a popular way. The book is, of course, 
“ propaganda ” in the now accepted sense of the term. Even 
the reader who is prepared to admit that much of what is said 
is truce as far as it goes will notice awkward points which are 
slurred over or ignored. 

The articles vary in merit, and the only course open to a 
reviewer is to pick a few samples. In an introductory chapter 
Dr. Frick, the Minister of the Interior, explains that German 
nationhood is a far later growth than English and French 
nationhood, and that it has been left to Herr Hitler to create for 
the first time a unitary State and nation. The place of honour 
after this introduction is occupied by two articles on Population 
Policy and National Socialist Racial Theories. ‘These contain 
a good deal of rather slipshod science ; and the writers would 
probably have been better advised, from the English point of 
view, to stick to the indisputable fact that national feeling has 
almost invariably been bound up in the past with racial 
prejudice than to justify this prejudice by pseudo-biological 
argument. It is perfectly legitimate to quote the American 
Immigration Laws, and the racial discrimination practised not 
only in the United States, but in some British Dominions, and 
in other parts of the British Empire. On the other hand, it 
merely provokes ridicule to write of “‘ the imperialistic designs 
of the Jewish people on German soil.”” More sympathy will 
be felt for the discussion of the declining birth-rate, which is 
beginning to arouse the same apprehensions in this country 
as in Germany. It is not, however, proved (as the writer here 
seems to assume) that French national unity has been endan- 
gered by the liberal immigration policy pursued by France 
since the War for the purpose of filling up gaps in the popula- 
tion. It is worth noting that both these articles emphasise a 
point which is also deeply felt in other countries which went 
through the last War. ‘‘ Racial hygiene and war will always 
be irreconcilable enemies’’; and ‘‘ even a victorious war is 
biologically a loss.” 

These articles only in part repair the most serious omission 
in the volume—the lack of any account of the political 
philosophy of National Socialism. Some help towards filling 
this gap can also be found in the article on the Administration 
of Justice. Here we have the application of the principle that 
“the needs of the commonwealth take precedence over those 
of the individual,”’ so that theoretically the individual has no 
rights against the State. (This is not fully carried out in 
practice, since—rather illogically—the individuel can still sue 
both the State and the Nazi party in courts.) The “‘ written 
law * has fallen into a certain amount of disrepute. It is still 
the basis of procedure in the courts. But the Judge is expected 
to “interpret the wording of the law in accordance with the 
underlying principles ”’ and to ‘‘ apply those principles in such 
a manner as to do justice to the vital needs of the German 
people.” This attitude will not surprise those who followed 
legal developments in Soviet Russia in the first years of the 
Soviet régime, when Lenin declared that it was the duty of 
judges to supplement and correct the written law out of their 
own ‘‘ revolutionary consciousness.” It is, in fact, a typical 
revolutionary attitude not peculiar to National Socialism. But 
in the meanwhile, Germans must not be surprised (as is the 
author of this article) if it seems to the incorrigibly unrevolution- 
ary Englishman that ‘‘ National Socialism has abolished law in 
Germany and substituted arbitrariness in its place.” 

The accounts of the German Labour Organisations, of 
Nazi Education, of Sport and Physical Culture, and of Road- 
Building cover more familiar ground and call for no special 
comment. Dr. Schacht repeats clearly ard concisely the 
view of German economic pelicy which he has expressed on 
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many previous occasions. ‘“‘ Germany has never wavcred,” 
he declares, “in her determination to pay back her debts.” 
But one may legitimately enquire whether a certain amount 
of wavering may not have crept in since his resignation from 
an Official position. Baron von Rheinbaben’s contribution 
on foreign policy is mainly occupied by an argumentative 
plea for Anglo-German reconciliation; and he is on surer 
ground in drawing attention to vacillations in the British 
attitude towards Germany between 1934 and 1936 than in 
analysing Germany’s present policy. He hardly seems to 
realise the effect produced on opinion in this country by 
German activities in Spain, which serve no intelligible German 
interest, but which have given powerful support to Italy in a 
policy of deliberate provocation against this country. 

The final verdict on laying down the volume may take 
the form of a general reflexion. However sympathetically 
One may wish to approach the case of Nazi Germany, one 
is conscious of a cleavage of thought which it is difficult to 
bridge. Implicit in every aspect of German thought and 
action is the view of the German nation as the highest good. 
Neither the rights of the individual nor the rights of humanity 
can be recognised as encroaching on that good. It is easy 
to show that British and French nationalism have in their 
day been as brutal and self-assertive as German nationalism, 
and that it is largely because they are today old and firmly 
established and satisfied that they can afford to allow a certa:a 
degree of validity (let us not flatter ourselves by putting it too 
high) to claims other than those of the nation. It is easy to 
demonstrate that the peculiarities of German nationalism 
are explicable not by any supposed vice of the German character, 
but by the historical circumstances and the period in which 
the German national unity developed. Such explanations 
do not make the cleavage any less real. But they show both 
the importance and the difficulty of mutual comprehension. 

E. H. Carr. 


A BASIS FOR DISCUSSION 


The Middle Way. By Harold Macmillan, M.P. (Macmillan. §s.) 


THE Middle Way of Mr. Macmillan’s title runs—so the 
dust-cover shows—halfway between the hammer-and-sickle 
and the fasces. If his argument did likewise one might well 
compare this route to the crown of those too-narrow arterial 
roads whose ‘‘ middle ways” are so fruitful of head-on 
collisions and general acrimony. His chosen path, however, 
lies less between Right and Left than between Authority and 
Laisser Faire—which is very different and much better worth 
considering. For between Fascism and Communism the issue 
is merely ‘‘ In whose interests is planning to be carried out ?” 
while between Authority and Laisser Faire it is “‘ How much 
planning will constitute an effective instrument for the further- 
ance of whatever interests we wish to further?” The first 
question admits of no answer save force; the secend should 
be answerable by reason. Mr. Macmillan assumes that there 
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is no serious quarrel over the nature of these interests; he 
knows no class war, so the Extreme Left will part company 
with him at once. But convinced class warriors are really 
very few in this country; the interest in general prosperity 
is far greater than that in the distribution of its benefits. 
Providing standards are raised and bargaining power unim- 
paired, Labour will not reject a plan because in itself it fails 
to give equality; provided profitability is increased and 
security not menaced, capitalists will not reject it because 
it does not hamstring the Labour movement. Mr. Macmillan 
does not tackle the wide problem of social justice. Inequality 
and its implications are outside his scope. His objectives are 
narrower; to avoid waste of men, materials, and knowledge, 
and to provide a minimum standard of life which shall fulfil 
the criteria of recent research into nutrition and housing. 
The one supports the other. With a guaranteed minimum, 
we cannot afford crises, depressed areas, and inefficiency. 
In planning for the suppression of waste, the known minimum 
level of demand over an important range of goods will be a 
valuable aid. But he never regards the social control of 
industry as an end, or as an evil, in itself. 

His scheme thus provides a basis for discussion acceptable 
to people whose views of ultimate social good differ widely. 
Debate is free to turn on the efficacy of individual proposals, 
on their congruity with one another and with the broad 
purpose to be achieved. Mr. Macmillan’s argument may be 
roughly represented as follows. The aim of an economy 
which is to any degree planned is, like that of a /aisser faire 
economy, to allocate available resources in the best possible 
way between alternative demands; to ensure, in short, that 
no demand shall be choked off for the benefit of one less 
urgent than itself. In a perfectly flexible, perfectly com- 
petitive system this process is automatic, and its mechanism 
is the commonplace of every textbook. But no economy has 
ever been either perfectly flexible or perfectly competitive ; 
while of late rigidity has increased as a by-product of humani- 
tarian Government intervention (Factory Acts, Unemployment 
Insurance, Trade Board Acts, &c.) which no ane would wish 
withdrawn, and competition has diminished as geographical 
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and financial concentration, fixity of capital, and the stress of 
fluctuations have forced firms into common action. The 
transference of resources is no longer automatic. Workers 
cling to dying occupations and draw their dole; weak firms 
are bolstered up by restriction schemes, private or public; 
weak industries get subsidies and extra protection. Bad, no 
doubt; but what would result from the old policy? Starya- 
tion for the workers, cut-throat competition by declining 
firms, wholesale dislocation in declining industries? Ap 
intolerable prospect, even if equilibrium lies beyond. Since 
the ideal flexibility is less than ever attainable, and the present 
“uncontrolled rigidity” fails to allocate resources properly, 
then control should step in wherever necessary to safeguard 
the public interest and carry out shifts of resources as efficiently 
as possible. Authority is in fact, though Mr. Macmillan does 
not explicitly say so, to ‘‘ play at competition ” in the fields 
where it intervenes; shearing monopoly of its power to 
restrict in face of a rising demand, forcing the diversion of 
the right resources from the right places in face of a shrinking 
demand. This genuine though restricted planning is the 
kernel of his scheme. It is supplemented by devices for the 
control of speculation (that the speculative tail may cease to 
wag the investing dog), by a suspiciously static-minded foreign 
trade policy, by the control of depression through public 
works, and by his far-reaching ‘‘ minimum standard ”’ pro- 
visions involving the bulk distribution—free if necessary—of 
certain foodstuffs and commodities which lend themselves to 
easy standardisation and steady supply. 

Detailed criticism would demand another 376-page book. 
Here it must be enough to say that Mr. Macmillan sometimes fails 
to grasp the economic implications of his suggestions ; that he is 
decidedly optimistic in his estimate of the possibility of safe- 
guarding the public interests when once an industry has 
tasted monopoly power ; that his argument betrays occasional 
odd gaps of logic and information. The Middle Way is in 
fact neither a wholly impeccable intellectual achievement nor 
a finished blueprint of practical policy. Economists will 
indicate one flaw, administrators another. But that, one feels, 
is precisely what Mr. Macmillan wants. Boldly yet moder- 
ately, realistically yet broadly, he has presented what one 
may dub a draft Report to that constantly-sitting National 
Economic Conference which is held by informed public 
opinion. It is to be hoped that the conference will give it 
due attention. HoNoR CROOME, 


INSIDE OXFORD 


Anatomy of Oxford. An Anthology compiled by C. Day Lewis 
and Charles Fenby. (Cape. 8s. 6d.) 


THE place lies there below you roughly in the shape of a cross 
—or a man pegged out on a table for examination. His 
legs lie up the Banbury and the Woodstock roads among 
the dons’ wives and Ruskin villas ; one arm goes out by the 
High and the other extends past the stations towards Botley 
which the Devil visited a few years ago; a thin neck stretches 
by Christ Church and Pembroke, and the poor head—that, 
I’m afraid, must lie—not unsuitably—in St. Aldates among 
a jumble of old houses, mean streets and shops selling con- 
fectionery, second-hand boots and fishing tackle. Now for 
the operation. Make an incision: lay back a flap of the 
flesh and see what’s there—in the region of the breast—in 
a timeless Dunne-like eternity. There goes Professor Freeman, 
the man who made the Victorians Anglo-Saxon conscious 
so that they called their dogs Wulfric and their sons Ethelbert 
(I have an old faded letter of his in which the ruling passion 
rather quaintly expresses itself: ‘‘ The wives of priests and 
bishops are spoken of civilly in Domesday: that is to say 
they are entered without remark”’), there he goes “‘ repeating 
poetry to himself as he walked in the streets, and occasionally 
leaping into the air when the poem moved him to any enthu- 
siasm.” Another flap is raised, and there’s the austere face 
of the late Dr. Farnell, as he tries *‘ to stiffen our standard 
of living,” objecting to the café habit, ‘‘ undergraduates of 
both sexes sitting there together indulging themselves with 
pleasant conversation and unnecessary and unmanly food.” 
The compilers of this fascinating and very funny anthology 
have divided it into four parts—the Place, the Seniors, the 
Juniors, and Etcetera, with interludes of witty and often wise 
discussion, and subdivisions which include such subjects as 
Visiting Oxford (the Stuart Court in Wood’s description : 
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“rude, rough, whoremongers; vaine, empty, carelesse”. 
Verlaine reading his poems in a room behind Blackwell’, 
shop watched by an anxious Fellow: Thackeray insulted by 
several bland illiterate dons), Crimes and Punishments (* Jt 
is startling to realise that if, while passing through Oxford, 
or even Reading [Ginnett v. Wittingham, 16 Q.B.D. 761] 
for the first time, a citizen of York is knocked down by the 
negligent conduct of a member of the University, the former 
is deprived of all remedy and relief in the High Court of 
Justice ’’), Scaridals, Famous Men, and Strange and Original 
Characters. In that rich section my own favourite is Dr, 
Kettel, the seventeenth-century President of Trinity—‘ He 
did not care for the country revells because they tended to 
debauchery. Sayd he, at Garsington revell, Here is, Hey 
for Garsington ! and Hey for Cuddesdon ! and Hey Hockley! 
but here’s nobody cries, Hey for God Almighty!” Trinity 
has a wealth of such characters, for Dr. Kettel is followed 
by Dr. Bathurst who was detected throwing stones at Balliol 
windows, and it is an encouraging thought that the Trinity 
tradition is admirably maintained to this day. 

A review of so delightful a collection cannot fail to degenerate 
into an anthology of an anthology. As we would expect, 
Anthony Wood and Hearne are strongly represented, and 
I am grateful to the compilers for introducing me to the 
Reminiscences of the Rev. W. Tuckwell and to the anonymous 
contributor to the Oxford Mail (can it be one of the compilers ?) 
who acts as our contemporary Aubrey. I am less grateful 
for the frequent quotations from George Cox’s dull poem 
Red Coats and Black Gowns, especially when no room is found 
for Merton Walks. May one hope that this collection may 
prove popular enough to justify many editions and additions, 
a section say for Ghosts—the Pembroke ghost (whom men 
cannot recognise as a ghost, but after seeing him—in the 
shape of a scout, a tutor, who knows ?—they commit suicide), 
the Merton and the Balliol ghosts and the unknown inhabitants 
of 10 Hollywell. Among Curiosities I miss the Devil’s 
signature at Queén’s, and there are more or less contemporary 
scandals and hoaxes which deserve to be collected as soon 
as they are safe from the law of libel : one may now record 
the bogus Prime Minister’s telephone call to the late Sir 
Herbert Warren at Magdalen offering him the Poet Laureate- 
ship, an appointment he immediately announced to his guests 
at dinner. And to the Strange and Original Characters 
I hope it may be possible to add that distinguished necro- 
mancer always to be seen in the company of his familiar who 
sometimes takes the shape of an undergraduate and sometimes 
that of a small black dog. 

From the distant past a few characters neglected by the 
compilers still clamour for recognition : the servant of Trinity 
(Trinity again) who kept a brothel, the Swiss barber called 
Le Maitre who burgled the Ashmolean and got away—tem- 
porarily—with a gold coin of the Emperor Otto, and Captain 
Nathaniel Ogle, R.N., who drove the first steam carriage 
through Oxford in 1832 accompanied by his negro servant 
Xurary. GRAHAM GREENE. 


PARLIAMENTARIAN GENERAL 


The Lord General: A Life of Thomas Fairfax. By M. A. Gibb, 
(Lindsay Drummond. 12s. 6d.) 


IN what does the special quality, the flavour of a particular 
historical period consist ? It is perhaps something indefinable, 
and yet one notices it in the characters of the men of a period, 
the things that move them, the accents in which they speak, 
even more deeply than in the external circumstances of fashion, 
dress or Occupation. And there certainly was never a time which 
brought forth greater attractiveness or even beauty of character 
among Englishmen than that generation which fought the Civil 
War. Perhaps it was their tragedy which drew it out. How well, 
too, they gave expression to it! ‘* The great God, who is the 
searcher of my heart, knows with what reluctance I go upon 
this service, and with what perfect hatred I look upon this 
war without an enemy,” wrote the Parliamentarian General 
Waller to his friend and opponent, the Cavalier Hopton. 
Anyone who writes about seventeenth-century Engiand has 
the advantage, too, of the wonderful English of the time with 
him and to quote from. There neve: was such writing : 
marvellous as Tudor English is, vigorous, splendid, archaic, 
the language of the seventeenth century has an even more 
appealing quality, something more flexible and lyrical. A 
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Yorkshireman shut up in the Marshalsea at the will of Charles I 
writes home to assure his family that he was “ in exceedingly 
good company pleasant and sweet walks and every goud 
usage.” The Fairfaxes, and indeed everybody, wrote just as 
well upon their everyday occasions. 

With these advantages behind her, Miss Gibb has made a 
pleasant and agreeable book. Fairfax was one of the most 
attractive figures on the Parliamentarian side. An _ early 
judgement of him his subsequent career did not belie: “‘ His 
sweet condition begets him love of all that know him, and his 
well-tempered spirit is inferior to none of his age and quality.” 
A later and more penetrating judgement, that of a lady, reveals 
as their manner is, something that was at fault: the Countess 
of Derby wrote ‘‘ that though there were various opinions 
about his intellect, there was no doubt about his courage, 
and that he was a man of his word.”’ The fact is that Fairfax was 
no politician; he was much too nice a man, totally unfitted 
by nature, to embark on the struggle for power which brought 
Cromwell out on top of a military dictatorship. So far as 
military qualifications and record went, Fairfax’s were as good 
as Cromwell’s; some people think he was a better soldier. 
But he hadn’t the divine spark of the will to power; and if 
contemporary rumour te true, at home it was not he who bore 
the palm, but the lady his wife. 

Miss Gibb very sensibly describes this career so rooted 
in Yorkshire, against the Yorkshire background. I like that 
quality in her book, and also her very apt and tasteful use of 
quotation from the delightful sources which she has evidently 
studied thoroughly and draws upon fully. It is when she comes 
to historical generalisation that she falls down. One can hardly 
bear to hear any more the cliché that this was “‘ an age of 
transition’; as if every age were not an age of transition. 
But when one reads Miss Gibb’s summing up of the Civil War, 
then one knows how fundamentally her mind is muddled 
about it: ‘‘It was this absence of materialism in the chief 
combatants which gave the struggle its unique character. 
A war of principles, it saw no class divisions,” &c. That 
gets it all wrong. The English Civil War was a struggle to the 
death for power, like any other civil war. Her very next para- 
graph goes on unconsciously to give illustrations of the extent 
to which it was a struggle of classes for power. It never seems 
to strike her as significant that the powerful middle-classes 
of the towns—London, Bristol, Exeter, Plymouth, the clothing 
towns of Yorkshire and so on—were almost invariably 
opposed to the King and his feudal supporters. The richer 
gentry, though divided to some extent geographically and by 
local politics and quarrels, inclined predominantly in the 
eastern counties to the same side. It was the alliance of the two 
which won the war. A. L. Rowse. 


MIDNIGHT OF A MYSTIC 


The Woman Who Could Not Die. 
(Chatto and Windus. 8s. 6d.) 
TRADITIONS of repression ard punishment change slowly, 
outliving the most violent social revolutions. Since the young 
liberal Dostoevsky was sent to a concentration camp in the 
“ purge ” of 1848, and the young journalist Karl Marx reported 
the first wreckers’ trial in 1854, the story of Russia’s penal 
methods has progressed but little. It is a grim and tragic 
story, with a distinguished literature of its own; and Madame 
de Beausobre’s book, while it falls short of the simple, immortal 
dignity of The House of the Dead and Vera Figner’s Nacht 
liber Russland, will retain a place alongsid2 these epics of 

sufferance. 

Mme. de Beausobre is a Russian woman of delicate physique 
ard highly cultured mind. Since in her book she is concerned 
only with the spiritual experience of imprisonment she tells 
us little about her past. Her family retained one of the best 
boxes in the Imperial Theatre, an English nurse is mentioned. 
Most of her friends had titles under the old régime, and she 
had travelled, painted, written vers libre. Even with such 
meagre information one sees that Mme. de Beausobre was a 
natural object of suspicion to a proletarian dictatorship. In 
¥930 (there is a minor conflict between the information on the 
dust cover and the internal evidence of the book) she and her 
husband, an economist, were sent to Samarkand in admin- 
istrative exile. ‘They returned after a year and were arrested 
without charge—among the first victims of the series of big 
“ purges ” which date from that time. 


By Iulia de Beausobre. 





POPS SS MACMILLANFOSVSVSY 
RECENT AMERICAN BOOKS 


Dictators and Democracies 
Prof. CALVIN B. HOOVER 


This study of the fundamentals of modern dictator- 
ship analyses the relation between capitalism and 
political democracy on the one hand, and between 
dictatorship and economic collectivism on the other. 
A careful comparison is made between the Soviet, 
Fascist and Nazi forms of the totalitarian state. 6s. 


Memoirs of Julian Hawthorne 
Edited by his Wife, 


GARRIGUES HAWTHORNE 
Illustrated ; 


EDITH 


Offers varied and interesting memories of childhood 
and young manhood, and of the famous men and 
women of the day. 10s. 6d. 


The Apache Indians 


FRANK C. LOCKWOOD 
Ilustrated 
A comprehensive and detailed history of the Apaches 


from their earliest’ contact with the Spanish in 
Mexico to the present time. 13s, 


A History of the Business Man 
MIRIAM BEARD 
This book presents an assemblage of facts about the 


development of the business man from the earliest 
times and his influence on the rest of society, 21s, 


Experience and Education 
Dr. JOHN DEWEY 


A lucid analysis of both “traditional” and 
** progressive” edacation, os. 6d. 


The Gateway to the 
Middle Ages 


ELEANOR’ 8S. DUCKETT 


Describes in some detail the more important writings 
of that most remarkable and critical period, the sixth 
century, and sketches, with remarkable skill, the 
historical background of the men and women who 
lived and wrote in this time. 2Is. 
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The Woman who Could not Die opens from that point. What 
follows is a record of Mme. de Beausobre’s endurances in 
the Lubianka and Butirky prisons of Moscow, and later in a 
lumber camp in the Sarov woods. The picture of these 
penal establishments which emerges from her almost wholly 
subjective account is a horrible one; but compared with 
previous accounts, some slight improvements are perceptible. 
As usual the Russian gaoler comes out well; it seems that 
no bureaucratic machine, however efficient, can suppress the 
curious impulsive sympathy and humility of U’dme Russe. 
‘he rats which featured so largely in Countess Tolstoy’s 
account of the Lubianka of 1920 have apparently been exter- 
minated, and certain amenities of hygiene have been intro- 
duced ; the physical horrors have been refined side by side 
with the refinement of the G.P.U. technique of incrimination. 
The labour camps are less inhumanly cruel. They have a 
communal life which reflects, however distortedly, something 
of the larger communal life of Russia; and their hardships 
are not wholly deliberate. 

But certainly Mme. de Beausobre was not a fit subject for 
them. Always ill, often on the point of death, she was kept 
alive by a deep, mystic acceptance of the necessity of suffering. 
Through months of solitary confinement with a naked electric 
light glaring all night and preventing her from sleeping, 
through a long blur of days in continual association with 
hysterical cell-mates, through the herded horrors of a convict 
train and the primitive snow-bound rigours of the labour 
camp, this faith sustained her and converted the arbitrary 
inflictions into a rich ritual of spiritual development. Even 
the anxiety for her husband and friends became woven into 
this pattern of religious acceptance. Because of this mystic 
courage, the narrative at times achieves the selfless plenitude 
of great art. But only at times. More often than not, Mme. 
ie Beausobre half buries the record of her infinite endurance 
seneath the lushness of a precious, almost neurotic prose 
tvle. This alone prevents the book from being truly great ; 
ner sympathy and spiritual awareness belong to a character 
ot the finest fibre. Mark BENNEY., 
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mean not only death to many thousands 
of innocent victims and destruction 
of property, but also destruction of 


character and goodwill. 


Madame Chiang Kai-shek writes: 
These devoted Missionaries have set 
an example to mankind. but especially 
have they awakened the Chinese people 
to a realisation of what Christian 
principles enable weak mortals to do.” 
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THE ART OF INNKEEPING 


Confessions of an Innkeeper. By John Fothergill. (Chatto and 

Windus. 8s. 6d.) : 
Tuts book resembles a lucky-dip. Plunge in a finger at one 
point, or indeed at several, and you will find what looks like 
2 gossip-column : ‘‘ Evan Morgan was telephoning to General A, 
. . . I thanked Lady Rhondda at luncheon . . . the generous 
Cecil Harmsworths . . . General Sir James Burnett . . .”; 
at another, and one draws out a handful of uplift, a picce of 
emotional Buchmanism, or an attack—quite a good one—on 
public schools; try a third place, and out come the more 
prosaic details of how, in Mr. Fothergill’s view, one should 
conduct an hotel. So far from being, like most books by 
innkeepers, a barely disguised advertisement, this is in essence 
a warning about deportment for anyone who thinks of cating 
or sleeping in Mr. Fothergill’s hotel. About the conduct 
proper to such persons Mr. Fothergill holds strong views, 
which he is liable to represent vehemently to anyone whose 
behaviour does not come up to his demands. If you read this 
book you will know how to safeguard your peace of mind when 
you are next in Market Harborough. You will know that you 
must discard the precautionary habit, so necessary in the 
average English hotel, of asking to see before you reserve a 
bedroom, for Mr. Fothergill objects to the preliminary inspec- 
tion of rooms. Even though you may feel that you cannot order 
wine without knowing with what you are going to drink it, 
you will not ask for the menu or enquire what there will be for 
dinner, for Mr. Fothergill considers such questions ‘‘ rude 
and inquisitive.” If you are given a cold plate upon which to 
eat a hot dish you wiil not complain, but will instead reflect 
gratefully on the other more admirable qualities of the meal. 
You will not . . . there are many other things which you will 
not do. 

A truculent book may be engaging, but this is not. Its 
general tone is of a rather moody bitterness, which seems 
to derive in about equal parts from its author’s natural tem- 
perament and from the fact that so far throughout his pro- 
fessional career his achievements have always marched some 
distance behind his expectations. Mr. Fothergill made a 
reputation but apparently not much of a living at the Spread- 
eagle Inn at Thame; then he attempted to transform a 
commonplace hotel at Ascot, but could not make it pay; 
now he is the proprietor of The Three Swans at Market Har- 
borough, and has succeeded, if one can believe reports, in 
turning an ordinary little midland commercial hotel into an 
inn whose standards of comfort and cuisine are agreeably 
above the average. Between Ascot and Market Harborough 
he had to submit to a period of unemployment ; in it, with 
no customers to observe, he had time to look at himself, and 
the passages referring to that period are consequently less 
cantankerous and less contentious than the rest of the book. 
He is an intelligent but not a very original man; what he 
says on any subject not connected with his trade attracts 
attention less because of its substance than because of the 
jerky force with which it is expressed. His is the kind of 
personality which either charms or repels but seldom produces 
mere indifference in those who encounter it. As a writer 
he cuts no remarkable figure ; as an innkeeper he does, because 
he is one of the few people in his trade in this country who 
is aware that a business may also be an art. But as an artist, 
if not as a business man, he should be aware that successful 
art, like successful business, is often usefully contributed to 
by the criticism of those who do not practise it themselves. 

DEREK VERSCHOYLE, 


— 


THE ELUSIVE ELEMENT 
Living With Lepchas. By John Morris. (Heinemann. 15s.) 


Tue Lepchas live between the high desert of Tibet and the 
cultivated foothills of the Himalaya near Darjeeling. They 
are a pale-skinned people, handsomer than the sometimes 
monkey-faced Nepalis whose industry has driven the Lepchas 
into the forests of higher and remoter valleys ; cleaner, shyer 
and again better looking than the Tibetans. Major Morris 
and Geoffrey Gorer visited them; they parked themselves 
in an upper room of a village monastery and observed their 
community. Here is the first book. 

The Lepchas believe this, do that; they drink chi, plant 
maize, have children, Is there any point in reading about it ? 
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TRAITORS 
On 
TRIAL 


Report of Court Proceedings of the case of the Anti-Soviet 
“Bloc of Rights and Trotskyites,’ heard before the 
Military Collegium of the Supreme Court of the U.S.S.R., 
Moscow, March 2-13th, 1938. 


re; 


N. |. Bukharin, A. I. Rykov, G. G. Yagoda, N. N. 
Krestinsky, K. G. Rakovsky, A. P. Rosengoltz, V. |. 
Ivanov, M. A. Chernov, G. F. Grinko, I. A. Zelensky, 
S. A. Bessonov, A. Ikramov, F. Khodjayev, V. F. Sharan- 
govich, P. T. Zubarov, P. P. Bulanov, L. G. Levin, 
D. D. Pletnev, |. N. Kazakov, V. A. Maximov-Dikovsky, 
P. P. Kryuchkov. 


Verbatim Report. Over 1,000 pages. Published by 
the People’s Commissariat for Justice of the U.S.S.R. 


Price bound, 3/6d. 


In English, French and German. 


The Plot Against the Soviet Union and 


World Peace 


(an abridgement) 1/ - 


—~LAWRENCE & WISHART, LTD., 2, Parton Street, London, W.C.1. (English edition), or COLLET'S 


BOOKSHOP, 31, Gerrard Street (all editions), and 66, Charing Cross Road, London, 13-15a, Hanging Ditch, Manchester, 
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Lapland Journey 


By HALLIDAY SUTHERLAND 


“This is a great deal more than a travel 
book. 
anecdotes, and amusing points of view.” 


—The Daily Telegraph. 


It is packed with good characters, 


“When Halliday Sutherland sets out from 
Helsinki you are sure of good anecdote, rich 


experience, and the seeing eye. 


—The Observer (editorial). 


‘Vivid and amusing.” 


—Robert Lynd in The News Chronick 


‘A bracing, forthright, individual book.” 
John o° London's Weekly 


‘Dr. Sutherland is the very mould of the 


—T ruth. 
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The dust-cover suggests that a full account of their sex-life 
may interest us. The author, I fear, has had too much in 
mind the selling value of private lives; nevertheless; much 
of the Lepchas’ culture and feeling gets through. This is 
worth reading and thinking about if your scepticism has 
turned back on itself; if you believe that there is in man 
a component which rational thought can only disregard at 
Each philosophy wilt have its own name for this 
essence; what a Jung may call a Collective Subconscious 
may be just “ human nature” nearer home. Whatever it is 
named it is difficult to grasp, even if apprehended. To 
appreciate this elusive element in our own lives it may help 
to. study a neighbour’s first. 

The Lepcha is continually engaged in pacifying his gods. 


its peril. 


He does not, like the Tibetan, attempt by rigorous training . 


to master the irrational. Instead, by an unending scquence 
of minor gifts and ceremonies he shows his awareness of 
the deities and hopes that on the whole they will work in his 
favour. Provided this awareness exists, the rules need not 
be too precisely followed. In most matters the Lepchas are 
very casual in their observances; this applies also to their 
intimate relationships, a fact which has caused the word 
** promiscuous ” to be attached to their private affairs. That 
they do live promiscuously is undeniable, but it is not the 
major point. Their rules allow for intimacy with a defined 
series of relatives besides the married partner. Typical 
Lepcha custom has extended the privilege freely. This does 
not mean that, for instance, as in Tibet, a woman practically 
marries such relatives as the husband’s brothers. Within 
the strictest rules monogamy is combined with the right 
to ephemeral relationships with certain other people. The 
essential point is that no jealousy arises; that this system, 
which is in fact in one form or another more widely distributed 
than the book would suggest, appears to work without the 
disastrous consequences which a European might reasonably 
anticipate. 

Major Morris makes a suggestion which I remember also 
reading in a novel by Carl Fallas about Japan: that this 
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liberation from the. problems. of sexual life is only possible 
by renouncing the ecstatic condition of being “in love,” 
Our Western monogamy seems to be based on the belief that 
this state is attained by most people. This at any rate appears 
to be the meaning of a strict monogamy. But whether even 
a passing phase of intoxication is experienced by the majority 
would be hard to say. Marriage is a failure for so many 
Europeans that it may be noted as an instigator of war, which 
exists as a desperate solution of innumeréble private problems, 
Some would make our customs responsible for our troubles, 
Attention is often called to the falling birth-rate as evidence of 
dissatisfaction. But the Lepchas, who might be thought by 
some readers to have arrived at a happy system, are faced with 
a decline in numbers far more rapid than ours. 
MICHAEL SPENDER, 


HAPPY VICTORIANS 


The Ladies of Alderley. Edited by Nancy Mitford. 
and Hall. 15s.) 

ANYTHING Victorian, or even the affectation and imitation 
of anything Victorian, seems to be in fashion at the moment, 
From the dashing unveracity of the films to the charming 
fancies of Mr. Housman both choice and achievement are 
extremely varied, but the appetite for this particular sort of 
commodity is evidently found in a very large part of the 
reading or gazing public. It is an appetite readily enough 
excited, or so it appears, by any spice or trifle. The laundry- 
book of any Victorian chamber-maid is now looked upon as a 
literary fragment of extraordinary importance. This apparently 
ridiculous interest is, in reality, pathetic. We are looking back 
at the calm Victorian period with regret. In her skittish though 
delightful preface, Miss Mitford very correctly draws attention 
to the security, both moral and material, of the happy families 
in those remote and unrepeatable days. Providence, indeed, 
was favouring the grateful gentry in a manner which revealed, 
so they believed, the sensible plan of the universe. Gentlemen, 
not concerned with any squalid monetary preoccupation, 
had wine in cellars,. books in libraries, horses in stables; 
ladies placidly produced their numerous lovely children, 
and were seen moving, through park or drawing-room, in 
their final gracious amplitude of dress. 

This pleasant book will doubtless delight a multitude of 
readers. The letters which it contains have been selected from 
** some ten thousand ” in a loft at Alderley, and they are mainly 
those of Lady Stanley of Alderley and her daughter-in-law, 
Henrietta Maria Stanley.. The older woman writes with a 
florid resolution which displays her energetic and very definite 
character ; while those of Henrietta Stanley are less vivid, and 
often contain an excess of trivial family matters without any 
special period flavour. On the whole, however, the collection 
makes extremely good reading. Miss Mitford has written a 
brilliant Preface, but one might perhaps wish that she had 
considered more carefully the duties of an editor. Even a 
casual use of the Annual Register and of the Dictionary of 
National Biography would have greatly increased the interest 
of the letters for the average reader, who may not realise that 
“Lord John ” is a reference to Lord John Russell, and who 
might wish to be told something about Clanricarde, Baring, 
Boothby, and the. Mitford who wrote the History of Greece. 
To describe O’Connell merely as ‘‘ 1775-1847” is hardly 
adequate ; nor is it safe to assume that every reader will under- 
stand the allusion to Zanoni. And who was “‘ poor Koelle,” 
who so mysteriously died in the ice-house gardens and was 
darkly suspected of drinking bullock’s blood ? 

Lady Stanley’s opinions and experiences form the most 
delightful part of these letters. She reads Vanity Fair—‘ and 
how anybody can like to associate with the author astonishes 
me ’’—nay, “‘ he should be banished from the society he has so 
wonderfully found his way into only to hold it up to ridicule.” 
Carlyle, she thinks, is a monomaniac; there are no grains 
among his chaff. Fox-hunting, cholera, chloroform and Roman 
Catholics are among the subjects to be found in her entertaining 
letters ; and she is put off her game of chess by “a vile Tory ” 
who quizzes her about Prince Albert and the King of Prussia. 
Miss Mitford is to be warmly congratulated on her discoveries 
in the Alderley loft. I hope she will continue to “ forage 
about”? in the same place, and will present us with another 
series of letters, enlivened and illuminated more fully by her 
own delightful sense of character, C. E. VULLIAMY. 


(Chapman 
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The Problem of 
Leisure 


HENRY DURANT. A survey of this most 
topical problem, which will appeal as much to the 


general reader as to the specialist. There are 


chapters on leisure pursuits in the various classes 


of society; the “machinery of amusement ” 


cinema, football, racing and gambling ; organisa- 


tions for leisure, youth, open-air, recreation, 


broadcasting, ete.; and a final chapter forecasts 
the outlook for leisure in our community, 


10s. 6d. net 


Racial P I 

aca roverps 
SELWYN GURNEY 
This volume comprises twenty-six thousand of 


the best. and most interesting proverbs from 


nearly two hundred languages, arranged con 


tinentally under language headings, indexed by 


chief word, subject matter, and cross reference. 
A book which will take its place in literature as 
a standard work of reference, and a source of 
wit and wisdom. 


SVYO pages 35s. net 
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JOIN THIS 


fellowship 
of the sea 


There is a fellowship in the calling ot 
our Life-boatmen that compels whole- 
hearted admiration, It is a fellowship 
of self-sacrifice which it is one’s in- 
stinct to support. It costs £256,000 
each year to maintain these brave men 
at their work. Every penny helps. 
Send whatever you can to 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. 1. 


The EARL OF HARROWSBY, Lt.-Col. C. R SATTERTHWAITE, O.B E., 
Hon. Treasurer. Secretary. 


























BRITAIN’S FASTEST SERVICE TO 


SOUTH AMERICA 


BRAZIL, URUGUAY & ARGENTINA 


Regular Sailings from Southampton and London 


ROYAL MAIL LINES, LTD. 
ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALLE ST., B.C.3 
- MANCHESTER - CARDIFF - GLASGOW 


AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR ST., S.W.I. 
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An INVESTMENT 
for the prudent 


There's nothing speculative about Planet 
Building Society Shares. No ups, no 
downs. You are sure of your Capital 
and sure of your Interest. 


When you require your money, you 
receive back what you invested—no more 
and—more important still—no less. 


You can invest large sums or small 
sums. 


interest is paid half-yearly at the 


CURRENT RATE 33% 


As this is free of Income Tax liability, it is, compared 
with taxable investments, equivalent to 


£4.16-6% 


PLANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


Established 1848. Assets £2,240,000. 


Reserves £150,000. 
Full details from The S 
R. J. DAY, 17 Planet House, Finsbury Square, London, E.C.2 
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who have to get a full pennyworth 


of food value from every penny of 
their outlay? 


THE 


DOCTORS’ 
COOKERY 
BOOK 


21 Menus and 82 Recipes 
for Family Meals 


21 PAGES OF PHOTOGRAPHS 








PUBLISHED BY THE BRITISH MEDICAI 
ASSOCIATION 


Obtainable from all booksellers, news-agents, Smith’s book- 
stalls and Co-operative Socteties @ All inquiries to the 


B.M.A., Tavistock Square, London, W.C.t 
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FICTION — 


By EVELYN WAUGH 


National Provincial. By Lettice Cooper. (Gollancz. 8s. 6d.) 


Love is a Sickness. By Robert Nicolson. (Duckworth. 7s. 6d.) 
Apollo Flies. By Herbert Kahan. (Faber and Faber. 8s. 6d.) 
Hollow Sea. By James Hanley. (Bodley Head. Ios. 6d.) 
National Provincial is a long, ambitious and unusually 
successful novel about politics; not about politics in the 
Disraelian sense—the world of high diplomacy and Cabinet 
intrigue, state secrets, petticoat influence, the rise and fall 
of historic figures—but electoral politics, and local govern- 
ment elections at that. No doubt English men and women 
put in rather more time than they used in talking about 
politics, but it is not the most valuable part of their day 
either to themselves or to the novelist. English politics, like 
most of our national activities, only attain dramatic and 
human interest at the top. The adventures of a Cabinet 
Minister are excellent material for literature; those of the 
elector, gua elector, are not. Qua elector he is merely part 
of the machinery by which the Cabinet Minister is enabled 
to lead to a dramatic, human life. In his private capacity 
the elector may, and probably does, lead a far more interesting 
life than the elected. Miss Cooper only recognises this private 
life in so far as it affects his electoral life. That, at any rate, 
seems to be the bounds she has set herself, and when in the 
first pages the reader realises this he may be tempted to despair. 
The opening fifty or a hundred pages are discouraging, but 
the book is well worth persevering with because the authoress’s 
talent again and again transcends the self-imposed limits ; 
also because although the subject matter is not suitable for 
a novel it is of some interest, and Miss Cooper is able to 
exploit it to the full. 

The title is peculiarly apt. National Provincial seeks to 
explain, by analysing a local election in a provincial town, 
why the present National Government is in power in England, 
when, in that particular district at any rate, its opponents 
were in a substantial majority. To do this she takes what 
is popularly known as a ‘‘ cross section” of urban industrial 
society. She has tried to include every type—the old- 
fashioned safe bourgeois, the smug conservative vicar and his 
socialist curate, the self-made minor magnate and his half- 
baked children, the communist don and the communist 
working man, the old-fashioned trade-unionist, the muddle- 
headed young bourgeois who thinks that perhaps the other 
fellow has something to be said for him and the self-assured 
young bourgeois (brothers) who think that if there is to be a 
class war he will fight, too, for his own class, the gentleman’s 
daughter who finds it hard to fit in with her commercial 
in-laws but who, when it comes to the point, sides with them 
against their employees, and so on. They are all there, very 
accurately observed and portrayed; they tend to be types 
rather than individuals, but the authoress has seen to it that 
they are types and not caricatures. The only wholly ridiculous 
and disagreeable figure is the Marxist intellectual; the rest 
are all given some admirable qualities and the three candidates 
for election offer a very fair choice for the reader’s sympathies. 
Miss Cooper’s own opinions incline towards socialism, but 
she is under no illusion about her fellows. 

One of the chief defects of the book is inevitable to the theme. 
There is far too much discussion. It cannot be said too often 
that in a novel the interest of the conversations must not depend 
on the interest of the views expressed. No great novelist has 
ever allowed this, nor ever will. Novelists simply must not 
write dialogue like this : 


oe 


. . . How do you know that there is nothing more for any 
man than material reality? That’s a dogma you can’t prove.’ 

‘I can’t, but I can prove that there is material reality, and I base 
my philosophy on what I can prove by touch and sight!’ ” 

A judicious editor could cut out about a third of the book and 
leave it the healthier for the operation. 

Another criticism which suggests itself is one which, perhaps, 
the authoress will contest and resent: that is that many aspects 
of the book seem very old fashioned. They smack of the 
drawing-room comedy of the time of The Younger Generation. 
In particular the clerical passages seem ill informed. For 
better or worse the Trollopian English parson has disappeared ; 
revolutionary opinions are no longer a bar to preferment ; 
Mark Forrester, at the present moment, would be in bishop’s 
gaiters—and probably a highly paid columnist as well. The 





old Galsworthy trick of personifying conflicting opinions jg 

employed freely, but there are no grave sacrifices of probability, 

At one point, when the factory owner’s son runs down a fascist, 

the reader fears that he is going to be led into a conven. 

tional drama of justice, but the incident does not become of any 

greater importance than it naturally would. Much of ‘the . 
strike and election material might have come from mass 

observation in Northtown. The effect of young women ip 

sndustrial disputes is admirably noted : 

“The pickets, at a loss, looked at Tom for help. He stepped 
forward and caught a girl by the arm, exclaiming, ‘ Listen, Comrade!’ 

The girl giggled and plucked her arm away from him. She said 
pertly, ‘ Miss Johnson to you, if you please.’ ” 

Miss Johnson to you, if you please. . . . What happier way 
could be found of summarising the new problem with which 
the “ progressives ” have saddled themselves by enfranchising 
and emancipating their women? It makes the reader under- 
stand why the only thorough democracy in the world has refused 
to grant votes for women. 

The occasional comic relief is far too rare, but all the more 
delightful when it comes. Rosie, the housemaid, is a delicious 
character; wherever she appears, and especially in the en- 
chanting appendicitis scene, one realises what an excellent 
novelist Miss Cooper may become when she sets herself a 
more grateful task. : 

Love is a Sickness is an extremely depressing tale of an 
impoverished Bohemian ‘who loses his young lady. Like 
Annabel Lee’s high-born kinsman, the movie men from 
Hollywood take her away and make a star of her and he is 
left comfortless. Gloomy as the luxury of Beverly Hills 
must be, one can. hardly blame the heroine for preferring it 
to her own milieu of drunks and paying guests. One curious 
thing—the characters all talk American, even to the extent 
of saying ‘‘ Aw,” when English people say ‘‘ Oh,” ‘‘ Ah” or 
‘Eh.’ One could in fact read many consecutive pages of this 
story and imagine that it was staged in America : 

“He certainly can do things with a piano. Ill have him play 
‘ Star-dust’ for you later on ... There’s quite a nice kid.., 
Come on over ; she’s easy to talk to and ready to play.” 


Apollo Flies is the story of an airman who is killed just 
when he has become engaged to a girl who has loved him 
for a long time. There is more to it than that. He had 
become an airman as an assertion of independence and escape 
from the hunger of the girl. ‘That I take to be the real theme 
of the book, which is loaded with detail mostly in the form of 
the heroine’s erotic reminiscences and expectations. She is 
very beautiful and enormously attractive to men and women, 
but she reveals herself as rather an ugly character of whom 
the hero is well rid. Compared with Love is a Sickness or 
National Provincial the local colour seems false. Perhaps that 
wealthy .world where the ladies maids wear aprons does 


really exist but Mr. Kahan does not make it convincing. He 


employs, too, the tricks of narrative which Katharine Mansfield 
popularised; the shifting of time sequences, intrusions of 
internal monologue, memory and day dream, which keep the 
reader rather busier than the importance of his work justifies ; 
there is also an absence of humour which is disconcerting, 
particularly in the hero’s Air Force slang. 

Hollow Sea is typical of its author’s art. Mr. Hanley 
has achieved a style of book entirely his own, perilous to 
imitate. ‘Those who relish this kind of gamey meatiness in 
literature will find just what they want. It is the tale of a 
troopship in the Dardanelles ; men die and rot ; men go mad. 
There are no women; there is no land. It is just an iron 
hulk full of men and muck : 

““ Were they really in the bloody wilderness? Were they going 

round in circles? . . . That damn bell hadn’t rung in the nest for 
days. . . . A cake-walk for those fellers on the lookout job and no 
mistake. A cake-walk. And no dirty business for them. Oh, no. 
Well, he was used to seeing good men go over the side.” 
The writing is rich in oaths and slang and technical terms. 
Americans write this kind of thing and are mildly titivating ; 
when Europeans do it, they are genuinely horrifying. If you 
want horror, Hanley is your man. Personally I can’t read him, 
but that is a private opinion. He is a highly respectable man 
at his job. 
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an Z _AND HEALTH en THE coming International Musical Festi- 
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‘BLAZING THE TRAIL 


Progress may appear to be slow 
—but in the end, man, at his 
most courageous, will prove 
victorious in the Crusade against 
Cancer. 





Today, some of the world’s 
greatest scientists are working at 
The Royal Cancer Hospital— 
literally devoting their lives in 
seeking the cause and the cure of 
this “* black scourge ” which takes 
toll of more than 60,000 lives 


every year in Great Bnitain alone. 


ee * | 
oy 





The characteristic per- 
severance of our 
greatest aviators and 
explorers is nobly re- 
peated in the Surgeons, 
Doctors, Scientists and 
Nurses who are devot- 
ing their lives at The 
Royal Cancer Hospital 
to the Crusade against 
Cancer. Help to“ blaze 
the trail” in this great 
enterprise by sending 
YOUR Donation 
NOW. 


Much has been accomplished— 
there are many rays of hope— 
but much remains to be done, and 
every penny that is given brings 
success nearer. The Crusade 
must not fail through lack of 
funds. Will you please help by 
sending a donation, however 
small, to the Treasurer? 


Che Royal 


ancer 
‘Hospital 


(FREE ) 
FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 


FORM OF BEQUEST OF A LEGACY 
“1 give and bequeath unto THE ROYAL CANCER HOSPITAL (FREE), situate 
in the Fulham Road, London, the sum Of...ccccccccccccccccceace (Gree of Legacy 


Duty), to be applied towards carrying on the charitable designs of the said Institution.” 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


- By CUSTOS 


WELL, the dollar devaluations hare has been mercilessly run 
off the field, but here we are with stocks and commodities 
lifting their battered heads again like flowers after a storm, 
These are topsyturvy times in markets and the technical 
position is such that the slightest veerings of sentiment 
can influence prices quite disproportionately, but it is hard 
to see why a recovery should suddenly set in the moment 
the “ world-wide inflation ” rumour is well and truly scotched, 
The answer, one imagines, is that once again a combination 
of factors have kindled hope where only fear and despondency 
existed before. Agreement on Spain looks measurably 
nearer; Germany is at least prepared to discuss her debt 
liabilities in London; in the United States Congress has 
adjourned ; and in the commodity markets copper, tin and 
rubber, all those rather sensitive pointers to the trend—or 
anticipated trend of trade—have staged a moderate rally. 

The City is doing its best not to get too excited, but like 
a hungry man in sight of food, is finding restraint rather 
irksome. Nobody wants to miss the boat if it is being run 
by the Genuine Recovery Line, but equally nobody is 
anxious to be taken for a ride. My own view is that it is still 
too early for anybody to pretend to be sure that a really 
sustained recovery in markets is at hand. America’s business 
indicators have not changed from red to amber. and I should 
hesitate to take European appeasement for granted just yet. 
This is not to say, however, that the outlook is no better 
than a month ago, or even a week ago. An investor who is 
prepared to pay for stock and see things through might 
accumulate, say, a quarter of his intended purchases. He 
will thus have laid a foundation for a portfolio which, one 
hopes, may be gradually extended as ‘the clouds lift. 

* * * * 


THE OIL OUTLOOK 


For a full exposition of the important statistical truth that 
the secular trend on the oil industry is upward investors 
cannot do better than study Lord Cadman’s review at the 
annual meeting of the Anglo-Iranian Company. Oil con- 
suming machines are increasing in number all over the 
world and the pace is so rapid that the effect of even a fair-. 
sized general setback in trade has been merely to slow down 
the advance. This is not, of course, quite the same thing as 
saying that oil profits must go up and upand up. Profits depend 
not merely on sales but.on costs and prices. Thus, on the 
day after Lord Cadman painted us such a bright picture 
at the Anglo-Iranian meeting we have Lord ’ Bearsted 
reminding shareholders of Shell Transport and Trading 
that selling prices last year fell away in the final quarter. 
As a consequence, “ the general level of profit in 1937 must 
be regarded as a disappointment, especially in view of the 
fact that the demand for crude oil and products—domestic 
and export—continued to increase and was 9.8 per cent. 
higher in 1937 than in 1936.” 

Lord Bearstéd obviously pitches his earnings expectations 
very high and frankly, as a shareholder, I should be well 
satisfied with the position and the prospect. The Shell 
group, it seems, is losing no time in pushing forward’ with 
expansion schemes in Venezuela which, in relation to the 
Mexican situation, is both good business and good tactics. 
Given reasonably favourable developments in the United 
States the “ Shell’ company can be relied on to turn out 
the goods—and make satisfactory profits. I am impressed, 
too, by the Anglo-Iranian outlook. Excellent results have 
been obtained on the Gach Saran field and there has been 
a promising discovery at White Oil Springs. If these 
developments on the production side work out well they will 
offset any moderate contraction in the marketing earnings. 
There is not much to choose between the yields on “ Shell ” 
ordinary at £43 and Anglo-Iranian at £4}. Both give 
over 55 per cent. and both are good investments to hold. 

* x x x 
GENERAL MINING AND FINANCE POSITION 


Those half-yearly Kaffir dividends may not be exciting 
but they are very good. In fact, it is partly just because 
they are not exciting that they are good. Some of the older 
(Continued on page 1166.) 
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COMPANY MEETING 


—_ 


BOOTS PURE DRUG CO., 
LIMITED 


Tue fiftieth annual ordinary general meeting of Boots Pure Drug 
Company, Limited, was held on June 16th at Station Street, 
Nottingham. 

The Right Hon. Lord Trent, Chairman of Directors, said :— 

PROFIT AND Loss ACCOUNT 

Our trading profit, after providing for contributions to staff 
ensions funds, management remuneration, and income tax, and 
also after deducting £36,000 for our National Defence Contribution, 
amounts to £940,332, against £966,116, a decrease of £25,784. 


DIVIDEND PAYMENTS 

The net balance, after charging all these items amounts to £762,625, 
a decrease of £37,273. 

After payment of all preference and preferred ordinary dividends, 
and of four quarterly dividends of 6 per cent. less tax on ordinary 
shares, we have a balance of £281,875, which, together with the 
balance brought forward, amounts to £598,862, as compared with 
£617,238 last year. Your directors recommend the payment of a 
bonus of 3d. per share free of income tax, on the ordinary shares, 
absorbing £80,000. 





RESERVE FUND 

Your directors do not consider it necessary to increase the General 
Reserve Fund at the present time, but in view of the trend of taxation, 
and the even heavier burdens foreshadowed in the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s Budget speech, they recommend a transfer of £50,000 
to Taxation Reserve. In addition, they recommend the transfer 
of £72,132 to Freehold Property Reserve, £16,772 to Works Develop- 
ment Reserve, £33,228 to Overseas Development Fund, leaving 
to be carried forward to next year £346,730. 

The company’s holdings of Government securities have now been 
finally disposed of, resulting in a capital profit of £56,140, and your 
directors recommend that from this sum a special cash capital 
distribution of 2d. per share (not subject to tax) be made to ordinary 
shareholders. This will absorb £53,333, and it is proposed that 
the balance of £2,807 be divided amongst the various Boots’ 
Benevolent Funds at the directors’ discretion. 

New BRANCHES 

Our subsidiary companies have continued to make progress, 
although they also have suffered from the necessity of paying N.D.C. 
During the year we have opened thirty-one new shops and closed 
three, so that on March 31st we had 1,180 branches. 

A Po icy oF CAUTION 

At the general meeting in 1933, I said: “ Our aim is to build a 
well-established sound business, and not to show figures merely 
to influence the market price of our shares.” That remains our aim 
and our policy. It would have been easy and popular to distribute 
a larger proportion of our profits, but your directors feel strongly 
that the times in which we are living are too uncertain to justify a 
departure from the policy we have followed in recent years of 
accumulating and conservinz our resources. 

Reference should be made to the great new factory at Beeston 
for the manufacture of dry goods, which is almost completed and is 
already in partial operation. It was designed by Sir Owen Williams 
on similar principles to the neighbouring “ wets” factory. The 
Beeston factories will constitute, f.om the point of view of aptness 
for function, probably the finest group of factory buildings in this 
country, if not indeed in this hemisphere. 

WHOLESALE AND EXPORT 

The wholesale connexion at home has continued to expand and 
the export figures show a material increase. Our action in increasing 
the number of representatives in India has been justified by a seamny 
increasing sale of our products in India, Burma, Malaya and Siam. 

Following a visit paid by the head of our wholesale and export 
department to Egypt, Palestine, Syria and the Sudan, agencies were 
arranged and extended in those markets, with results that up to date 
have been most encouraging. 

During the year, also, our trade in Canada and South Africa has 
shown healthy development and our medical specialities are enjoying 
a growing demand in these Dominions. 

NEw ZEALAND 

With regard to New Zealand, your Directors are quite satisfied 
with the steady progress which our two pioneer branches in Auckland 
and Wellington have made in all sections. We have not yet been 
able to open further branches in New Zealand owing to the Govern- 
ment’s conservative policy in regard to the pharmaceutical industry, 
but with public opinion on our side we have every hope that restrictions 
on our progress in the Dominion will gradually be removed. 

VETERINARY PRODUCTS 

In the veterinary section our extensive range of products are 
increasingly in demand and notable additions are being made as 
the result of constant research and experiments in which we enjoy 
the collaboration of some of the leading veterinary practitioners. 

GARDENING PRODUCTS 

The horticultural section also reports a year of interesting develop- 
ments including the elaboration of a wide range of new products 
of interest to gardeners. In elaborating these products we have 
consulted the best-known research stations. 

RECORD SALES 

The total volume of trade, number of prescriptions dispensed, 
and numbers of customers, all reached record figures. In fact, 

we had over 169,000,000 sales transactions, that is 3{ millions a 











week—and dispensed 150,000 prescriptions a week—and this in 
spite of the absénce of any widespread epidemic. 

Business has continued to expand, although not to a sufficient 
extent to offset increased taxation combined with increased expenses. 
Every effort is made to cope with the highly important problem of 
keeping expenditure within due limits, but wages, rents, rates, freights, 
fuel, lighting, raw materials of all kinds, in fact all our essential costs, 


have shown an upward trend. In a few instances, we have been 
compelled to put up our prices, but as a general rule, we have been 
at pains not to pass on to the public the extra cost of bottles, 
containers, &c. 

SocIAL SERVICES FOR STAFF 

At March our staff numbered 21,784, an increase of over 900 during 
the year. This constant increase of shops and staff naturally means 
more opportunities of promotion for the keen, bright man or woman. 
It is once again my pleasant duty to recall how much the firm owes 
to the loyal and enthusiastic co-operation of the staff. 

Admirable work is done by the various branches of our organisation 
which are concerned solely with questions affecting personnel. 
Our social services include, for instance, pension schemes, a con- 
tinuation school for juvenile workers, medical services, welfare 
departments, canteens, staff-training classes, sport and social clubs, 
dramatic: and .other societies, house magazines and educative films, 
and a host of kindred activities. Recently we have introduced certain 
changes in personnel control—and others are contemplated—with 
the object of still further improving and strengthening the contacts 
between management and staff. 

REVIEW OF PROGRESS 

The figures I have put before you concerning our progress, our 
profits and our resources, judged by any other standard than our own, 
and in view of all the circumstances, might be considered satisfactory. 
But I should not be frank with you if I did not say that your directors 
would have greatly preferred, in this our Jubilee year, to report, in 
addition to record figures of sales transactions, staff employed and 
branches working, profits and prospects which would justify a larger 
distribution to the shareholders or special concessions to the staff, 

r both. 

If the shareholders have not had an increase of dividend it is fair 
to recall that the present rate of dividend has been maintained for 
several years and was not reduced in the years of bad trade. As to 
the staff, as I have already indicated, the concessions made to them 
in recent years have involved us in substantial increases of annual 
expenditure. 

Ho.ipays WITH PAy 

There has, for instance, been much talk lately about the granting 
of holidays with pay. This, of course, has been our practice for 
many years. During the last few years we have materially reduced 
the hours of work, without reducing pay (which entails the engage- 
ment of extra staff), and though it is not feasible to put a five-day week 
into practice on the retail side of the business, we have granted extra 
holidays with pay, as well as reducing hours by introducing later 
times for the opening of shops, and extending meal times. 


COLLABORATION WITH SCIENTISTS 

We have continued to conduct our medical and scientific research 
work in close collaboration with distinguished research workers in 
the Universities, hospitals and other institutions. Their advice has 
been invaluable, particularly in connexion with our range of Special! 
Medical Products, which has been extended during the past year. 
At the same time, we make our own contribution to the medical 
research work of the nation by contributing or loaning chemicals or 
apparatus to other research laboratories, by providing our consultants 
with qualified research worker to extend the scope of knowledge in 
special fields, and by placing the results of our own investigations 
and experiments in the common pool. In these and other ways we 
keep abreast of current medical discoveries and play our part in the 
development of scientific knowledge. 


A.R.P. 

During the year, with the eager co-operation of Lord Mayors, 
Mayors and the local authorities, we have displayed our model 
gas-protected room, accompanied by explanatory talks, in some 80 
cities and towns throughout the country. Some 300,000 persons 
have visited these displays, and the publicity given to them in the 
Press has provided further valuable propaganda for A.R.P., of 
which the Home Office has expressed its deep appreciation. 

MINISTER OF HEALTH’S TRIBUTE 

On the occasion of the official celebration of the company’s fiftieth 
anniversary earlier this month in London, we were honoured by the 
presence of the Minister of Health, who, in paying an enthusiastic 
tribute to the founder of the company, expressed the view that to 
provide good shops giving good service for money and good condi- 
tions for the people who worked in them, was as public-spirited an 
action as any man could do. Mr. Walter Elliot, in those words, I think, 
summed up the general principles that have guided and should con- 
tinue to guide the policy of the company. 

FUTURE PROSPECTS 

While I have every reason to express the Board’s complete confi- 
dence in the vitality and expansive powers of our company, the 
fortunes of a great retail business like ours must be intimately bound 
up with the purchasing power of the public, and that is a factor over 
which we have no control. It is impossible to shut one’s eyes to 
the trend of prevailing economic conditions. The future is too 
uncertain to warrant any expression of easy optimism, but on the 
other hand, the broad foundations of our business and the careful 
financial policy we have pursued over many years combine to place 
us in a powerful position to face as successfully in the future as we 
have done in the past any rough weather we may encounter. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


GENERAL MINING AND FINANCE 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


STRONG RESERVE POSITION 











THE annual general meeting of the General Mining and Finance 
Corporation, Limited, was held in Johannesburg on June 7th. 

Sir George W. Albu, Bart. (the Chairman), in dealing with the 
report and accounts for 1937, said that the period under review 
had been one of difficuliy and uncertainty with a decidedly downward 
trend in the market value of investments, but that the revenue 
earning capacity of the corporation had not been appreciably affected 
thereby. The fact that the proportion of revenue from investments 
was steadily rising indicated that that was the main source from 
which their dividends were paid. The net profit at £527,599 
was, therefore, within £14,000 of the record profit for the previous 
year. Two dividends totalling 25 per cent. for the year had been 
paid, while £200,000 had been placed to general reserve and £132,149 
was carried forward. The general reserve now stood at £800,000 
and, together with the amount carried forward, represented about 
74 per cent. of the issued capital of the corporation. 

The Chairman stated that investments in stocks and shares, 
British, South African and other Government and municipal 
securities, including Participations, appeared in the balance-sheet 
at £2,630,048, an increase of £735,322 during the twelve months. 
This increase was in the main invested in sound dividend paying 
gold mining shares with a leavening of other interests at present in 
the course of development. He again directed shareholders’ attention 
to the fact that the whole of the stocks and shares stood in the balance- 
sheet at or under the market prices ruling at the end of the financial 
year. Consequently, he was pleased again to inform them that on 
the basis of present market quotations, the surplus over the figure 
at which they stood in the balance-sheet was very substantial. 

The ore reserve of the West Rand Consolidated Mine as 
re-calculated at December 31st, 1937, showed a fully developed 
tonnage of 10,630,000 with an average value of 4.4 dwts. over 44 in., 
this being an imcrease over the preceding year of 224,000 tons, the 
value and stoping width remaining the same. Good progress had 
been made with the sinking of the south sub-incline shaft to develop 
the area below the plane of the 36th level. Since the year-end a 
start had been made with the sinking of the deep vertical shaft and 
good progress had also been made with the extension to the south 
reduction plant, which would bring the crushing capacity of the 
mine to an ultimate figure of 220,000 tons per month. Provided 
there were no undue delays in the delivery of machinery, this plant 
should be completed in accordance with their estimates early in 1939. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 








ELECTRICAL SHARES 
RISE BY 437 


A\n investment of £100 at the beginning of 
1935 equally spread over the ordinary shares 
of the Companies included in the Trust would 
at the beginning of 1938 have been worth 
£143. The Electrical Industries Trust enables 
the public to invest sums of approximately 
&50 upwards over a range of 41 Companies 
operating in this attractive field. 


ELECTRICAL 
INDUSTRIES 
TRUST 


Approx. yield 43°. from dividends, plus 13% from 
recurring bonuses and rights. 


Trustees : 
GENERAL ACCIDENT FIRE & LIFE ASSURANCE 
CORPORATION LTD. 


@ full information is given in booklet $. 28 (the basis of all 
contracts) which may be obtained from the Managers :— 
ALLIED INVESTORS FIXED TRUSTS LIMITED 
165, Moorgate, London, E.(.2. NATional 4931 
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mines now past their heyday are paying less; others, not 
yet come to their lusty prime, are paying more. But the 
really impressive thing is that in the great majority of cases 
the dividends are unchanged, in other words, that the South 
African gold mining industry has succeeded in achieving 
a high degree of stability. The big prop in this structure is, 
of course, the steadiness of the price of gold itself around 140s, 
an ounce; the other factor is the policy of the companies 
in varying the grade of ore treated so as to keep profits on a 
pretty even keel. It is a pity, in these promising conditions, 
that the question of native labour supplies should again 
be causing investors a little worry. 

This question was well ventilated by Sir George Albu at 
the meeting of the General Mining and Finance Corporation, 
The shortage, he said, had recently eased but was still being 
felt despite increased mechanisation—and requirements must 
expand as more mines now in the development stage are 
brought into production. Apart from this problem, and 
that of heavy taxation, Sir George was justifiably optimistic, 
The Corporation’s income, he disclosed, is being drawn 
more and more from dividends from its investments—a 
much more stable basis for profits than market dealings— 
and the main producing interests, such as West Rand Con- 
solidated and Durban Deep—were doing well. With its 
close connexion with the powerful Central Mining-Rand 
Mines group, the General Mining is well placed to play an 
increasingly important part in the Rand mining industry. 
The £1 shares, quoted at £5, yielding 5 per cent. on the 
1937 dividend, fully deserve their high status. 


* * *« * 


LANCASHIRE COTTON PROFITS 


After such a chorus of Ichabods from the North the half- 
year’s results of the Lancashire Cotton Corporation must 
rank as surprisingly good. As everybody knows, new 
business in the textile trade fell away very sharply in the late 
summer of 1937 and has never recovered since; while 
cotton itself has incurred a heavy fall in price which must 
have been most unfortunate for holders of large stocks. 
Yet, in spite of these hammer blows the Corporation shows 
a net trading profit for the six months ended March 3iIst 
of £201,232, an increase of £25,180 on the corresponding 
period of 1936-37. It is true that in the April-October 
period last year profits rose to over £400,000, which means 
that a sharp fall has taken place, but the results are a fine 
achievement. They confirm me, anyhow, in my- view that 
if profits can be made in cotton, the Corporation is the unit 
in the industry that is going to make them. 

What is the prospect for shareholders? In the current 
half-year, according to present indications, earnings may 
easily show a further fall. Let us assume the worst and 
put the total trading profit for the full year to October 30th 
at no more than £300,000. Against that figure we must 
charge, say, £150,000 for depreciation and £75,000 for 
debenture interest, leaving a balance of £75,000 for dividends. 
That covers the § per cent. on the non-cumulative preferences 
but leaves very little for the ordinary shares. Fortunately, 
the Corporation’s coffers are well filled with cash, so that 
I should expect the 5 per cent. preference dividend to be 
paid unless trade takes another serious turn for the worse. 
The preferences, at 14s., are therefore priced to give a 
yield of just over 7 per cent. They should be held, and 
so should the £1 ordinaries at 7s. 9d. As a speculative 
investor willing to take a view on ultimate recovery I would 
rather buy the ordinaries than the preferences at current 


prices. 
* a + * 


Venturers’ Corner 


It is just a little early yet to be quite sure of the prospects of 
Canada’s wheat crop but the indications are good—good 
enough, I think, to justify a patient speculator in picking up 
Canadian Pacific Preference stock around the current low 
price of £30. This is {100 stock which is entitled to 4 
4 per cent. non-cumulative dividend. In “ normal” times 
holders get their 4 per cent. but during slumps the C.P.R. 


(Continued on page 1168.) 
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COMPANY MEETING 


THE OTTOMAN BANK 
NO CHECK TO RECOVERY IN THE NEAR EAST 
DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 


Tue annual general meeting of shareholders of the Ottoman Bank 
was held on January 21st at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, 


London, E.C. 
Gen. the Hon. Sir Herbert A. Lawrence, G.C.B., who presided, 





The year 1937 opened under relatively gond conditions, but 
the promise of the earlier months was not fulfilled. The international 
political situation was disturbed, and public opinion was faced 
with new causes for anxiety by the conflict in the Far East added 
to the situation in Europe. In the middle of the summer a retrograde 
movement appeared in the economic sphere, starting in the United 
States and quickly extending to all the important commercial and 
financial markets. 

It is open to question whether we are passing through a momentary 
reaction to a speculative boom in primary commodities, or are standing 
on the threshold of a crisis. Views differ, and it is not for me to 
express an opinion here. What is certain is that the atmosphere 
has not been such as to encourage in their efforts to recovery those 
nations which had not succeeded in regaining their balance after the 
last depression. 

France, for example, was obliged to accept a new depreciation 
of her currency, with the result that the franc, which had already been 
lowered by the devaluation of 1936 from 75 to 105 to the pound sterling, 
was detached from gold and weakened by stages to 147 at the end of 
1937. That makes a loss of nearly 50 per cent. in two years, and the 
further depreciation to 178 since the end of the year naturally increases 
the difficulties. Although precautions were taken long in advance to 
limit so far as possible our risks in this currency, there is, nevertheless, 
a part of our assets which must remain subject to this risk, if only 
for the reason that most of the banks and companies which we 
control have a capital expressed in francs. 

In the countries of the Near East which provide the chief field of 
our activities, the Customs and currency barriers by which most 
of them are surrounded have at least the advantage of rendering their 
internal economy apparently less susceptible to the unfettered 
movements of the outside economic world. For this reason, no doubt, 
one notices there no check to the movement of recovery which was 
already in evidence. 

You will be able to see in the survey which it is our custom to 
make of these countries that our branches and associated institutions 
have all continued to benefit from this state of things, and the results 
obtained by them now may rank with those of the years before the 
crisis. They have also completed the liquidation of various doubtful 
debts which were the result of this long period of difficulty. 

You may be surprised that the profit balance of the accounts 
presented to you does not more fully reflect this encouraging state 
of affairs. The reason is to be found in the fact that your committee 
has considered it wise to make provision from the year’s profits 
for the greater portion of the depreciation of currencies and investments 
which ensue from the new adjustment of the value of the franc and 
the fall in British Government stocks, especially as it was possible to 
do so while maintaining the dividend at the figure which has continued 
to be paid during, and notwithstanding, the economic crisis. 

Among our various groups, that of Turkey is, as you know, the 
most important from many points of view. Istanbul is the head- 
quarters of a general management for Turkey. Its relations with 
the Government and the various State departments are the natural 
result of the Convention of 1933. But beyond all contractual 
engagements, those relations are rendered more useful and cordial 
by reason of the mutual esteem and confidence displayed. 

The Direction General for Turkey is also in charge of the banking 
exploitation of the Central Office and the 29 branches which form 
the group. The progress, of which I have previously told you, was 
maintained, and with the rapid economic development of the country 
our profits also show a new advance. 

So far as the bank is concerned, it has fortunately been able to 
co-operate with both the Turkish and the British Governments in 
the recent negotiations and is called upon to play an important réle 
in the arrangements to carry out the terms of these agreements, 
and I need hardly say that we welcome this further opportunity 
given to us to take part in the development of Turkey’s national 
resources and the promotion of her external trade relations. 


THE BALANCE-SHEET 


The balance-sheet at December 31st, 1937, which is submitted 
to your approval, shows a total, in round figures, of £25,740,000. 
compared with £22,818,000 on the previous December 31st; that 
is to say, nearly £3,000,000 more than last year, owing chiefly 
to the increase in sight and fixed deposits. On the assets side you 
will notice an increase of a little more than £2,000,000 in the facilities 
placed at the disposal of our clients in the form of current accounts 
and advances. Our acceptances, though still modest in amount, 
have risen to a certain extent from the very low level to which they 
had fallen owing to the decline in international trade. 

After deduction of all costs and charges, the accounts show a net 
balance of £79,349, which, with the amount brought forward from 
last year, makes a total of £112,498 at our disposal. Your committee 
proposes to distribute the same dividend of 3s. as for the past few 
years. If you are so good as to follow our recommendation, this 
dividend will be payable on June 27th, in Istanbul, London and Paris, 
free of all tax in Paris. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





COMPANY MEETING 


“SHELL” TRANSPORT AND 
TRADING CO., LTD. 


LARGER PROFIT 
VISCOUNT BEARSTED’S REVIEW 


THE annual general meeting of the “‘ Shell ” Transport and Trading 
Company, Limited, was held on June 21st, at Southern House, E.C. 
The Rt. Hon. Viscount Bearsted, M.C., the chairman, said that 
the balance of profit and loss account was £5,954,000, as against 
£5,565,000, which had enabled the directors to recommend a final 
dividend of 2s. 6d. per £ unit free of income-tax, making a total 
of 4s. per £ unit free of tax on the increased capital, carrying forward 
£165,204, as against £137,841 brought in. Dealing with the position 
of the Company, the chairman drew attention to the soundness of 
the financial position, with assets worth upwards of £53,000,000 
against creditors’ account of only £204,000. As regarded their 
fleet, at the end of 1937 the Group had had at its disposal 2,200,000 
tons of loading capacity, and during the year had transported about 
26,000,000 tons of cargo. During the whole of the year the tanker 
fleet had worked to full capacity; tem new ocean-going tankers 
had been added to the fleet, while there was a large building pro- 
gramme in hand with delivery expected during the current year of 
some 22 ocean-going tankers and during 1939 of a further 22. 

With regard to the problem of the increasing congestion of the 
roads, which had become a great deal more urgent since he had 
referred to it last year, there had been no appreciable extension of 
work on the roads in spite of the heavy increase in motor taxation, 
which now amounted to nearly 10 per cent. of the total National 
revenue. He would point out that the revolution which was taking 
place in the methods of agricultural production in this country 
with the acceleration of the movement towards mechanised farming. 
the farming community now represented one of their more important 
markets for petroleum products; their Company, he might add, 
had always been to the fore in studying the needs of the farm, and 
now occupied a prominent position in the agricultural market for 
petroleum- products. As to their new motor lubricating oils intro- 
duced last October, he was glad to report that the tribute paid to 
them by independent experts was being splendidly endorsed by 
the motoring public, and as the weeks went by the oils were proving 
an ever-greater success. Meanwhile, Shell Motor Spirit, well 
supported by bold publicity, continued to maintain its pre-eminent 
position. He recommended all to visit the Company’s pavilion 
at the Glasgow Exhibition. 

TAXATION. 

He had in previous years referred to the steadily increasing taxation 
the oil industry throughout the world had to bear. e import 
duty in this country had been raised by 1d. per gallon to the substantial 
figure of 9d., and in France also increases in the rate of duty had 
been imposed. It was pleasant to feel, however, that there were 
countries which had a policy so enlightened that they were prepared 
to use surplus balances to encourage road transport by remissions 
of duty. The Union of South Africa stood out as a most pleasing 
example of that enlightened policy. In Rhodesia also, where substantial 
reductions had been made in the price of petrol, the Southern 
Rhodesian Government had further assisted motor transport by 
reducing the duty on petrol by 1d. per gallon to the reasonable 
figure of 2d. per gallon. Northern Rhodesia had set a wonderful 
example by abolishing duty on petrol altogether, while in Indo-China, 
in Jamaica and in Turkey duties had been reduced by Governments 
who realised the need for securing to their peoples the most economical 
form of transport possible. 

WorLD CONDITIONS 

Dealing with matters of special importance in connexion with 
the activities of the Group companies, he would say that in the 
United States of America, which played such an important part in 
the oil world situation, the satisfactory statistical position of the 
beginning of the year had not unfortunately been maintained. Stocks 
of crude oil and products increased by nearly 45,000,000 barrels 
and, although the price for crude oils remained steady throughout 
the year, the general level of profit must be regarded as a disappoint- 
ment. The outlook for 1938 in the United States could only be 
described as uncertain, though fortunately some improvement had 
recently taken place in bringing crude oil production again in line 
with consumptive demand. The Shell Union Oil Corporation had 
increased its net operating income, however, and they had paid 
dividends on its common stock totalling $1 per share. With reference 
to Mexico, the company’s financial interests in the Aguila Company 
was comparatively small, but they had a serious responsibility 
there in that the Group managed the affairs of the company. In 
trying to reach an agreement he was satisfied that the companies 
had gone to the utmost limits in endeavouring to avoid a breakdown, 
and that the final offer they had made would certainly have resulted 
in a serious annual loss to the companies had it not been coupled 
with the condition that hereafter the companies would need to be 
placed in a position properly to control their own administration 
and secure a fair return in work for a fair rate of pay in accordance 
with modern labour practice. 

In contrast with the rather dismal picture of Mexico he had giver, 
he had to refer to the very happy relations existing with the Govern- 
ments of other Latin-American countries, and in particular he 
would mention Venezuela, where the production of the compames 
in which they were interested had increased to 10,280,000 tons, 
as compared with 8,690,000 tons in 1936. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


WILLOUGHBY’S CONSOLIDATED 


RISE IN INVESTMENT VALUES 
COL. H. T. FENWICK’S VIEWS 


THE ordinary general meeting of Willoughby’s Consolidated 
Company, Ltd., was held on June 20th at Winchester House, Old 
Broad Street, E.C. 

Col. H. T. Fenwick, C.M.G., M.V.O., D.S.O. (Chairman), said : 
Ladies and gentlemen,—I presume that, as usual, you will take 
the report and accounts as read. Today we are holding our forty- 
fourth annual general meeting, the company having been registered 
in December, 1894, the object then being to take over the under- 
takings of Willoughby’s Mashonaland Expedition Syndicate and the 
Mashonaland Development Company (Willoughby’s), registered 
respectively in 1892 and 1893. Since the last general meeting held 
this time last year the shareholders have received 2s. per share in 
return of capital which was effected on August 18th of 1937. 

The issued capital now stands at £560,251 4s., divided into 
1,400,628 shares of 8s. each, whereas before it consisted of the 
same number of shares—1,400,628 shares of 10s. each. This 
leaves 474,372 shares of 8s. each still unissued. This difference 
having been effected, as I have observed, by the return of 2s. per 
share, I may perhaps be permitted to say that I have received many 
letters from shareholders expressing their appreciation of the 
transaction. 

If you will turn to the profit and loss account you will observe 
that expenses in London and Bulawayo combined amount to 
£9,844 15s. 3d., as against £9,787 9s. $d. for the previous year, 
an increase of £57 5s. 10d. Besides this there appears an item 
of £312 2s. rod. for balance of expenses in connexion with the 
reduction of capital. On the same side of the profit and loss account 
you will observe that we have written off out of profits £8,323 19s. 10d. 
for mining claims abandoned and 11,000 off shareholdings. 
Income-tax amounted to £3,194 os. 4d., leaving a net profit for 
the year 1937 of £31,465 7s. 

From this the Board have placed £2,000 to reserve account, 
bringing it up to £50,000, and recommend the payment of a dividend 
of 5d. per share, equal to 5.2 per cent., and carry forward a sum 
of £6,485 13s. 9d., which is £280 more than was carried forward 
last year. Next taking the credit side of the profit and loss account, 
you wil! observe that the profits secured in Rhodesia were £3,000 
less than in the previous year. This is accounted for by a small 
loss on ranching—owing to an abnormal drought—compared with a 
profit for the previous year. 

Profit on realisation of shares shows a considerable drop on the 
previous year, but, as youare all aware, the markets of the last 18 months 
have precluded the possibilities of much good being effected in 
this direction. Dividends and interest at £25,916 os. Id. stood 
up well considering the times. 

I would now ask you to turn to the balance-sheet, where you will 
find first of all the new adjustment of capital, which I have already 
,teferred to. You will observe on the assets side that property 
and outlay has been reduced from £313,551 to £305,605. This 
was effected by depreciation and outlay written off, and the amount 
written off mining claims abandoned. Now as to shares and 
debentures in companies, you will observe that these amounted 
to £307,101 6s. 1d. and showed on December 31st an appreciation 
of £41,254 13s. 4d. at market price over the amount at which they 
stood in the books of the company. Since the end of 1937 there 
has been further shrinkage in market values, but at the present 
date there is still a fairly satisfactory appreciation. 


TRADE OF SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


I would like to say a few words about the general situation in 
Southern Rhodesia. The country is gradually forging ahead. 
The returns of imports and exports—a good index—are gradually 
improving, helped, of course, by the better mining returns. The 
tobacco growers in the neighbourhood of Salisbury have had a 
good year, and, although the cattle industry suffered from an 
abnormal drought, owing to higher prices it is gradually recovering. 
At the present moment a Royal Commission is sitting and inquiring 
into the advisability of the amalgamation of Northern and Southern 
Rhodesia. I will not, of course, attempt to anticipate their finding 
or to give any opinion of my own, but will be content to say that 
I shall accept their judgement without question. 

Before sitting down I would like to say a few words about the 
general position of Willoughby’s. Our principal business for 
which we were formed is the development of Southern Rhodesia, 
and that part of our business is gradually improving. We still 
own a million acres of land, and the time must come when with a 
slow, but sure, and gradual increase of population there must be 
a good demand for this. 

I now beg to move: “ That the report of the directors, together 
with the annexed statement of the company’s accounts to Decem- 
ber 31st, 1937, be received and adopted and that the payment of 
the dividend of 5d. per share (equal to 5.2083 per cent.) now recom- 
mended be confirmed.” 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Queenborough, G.B.E., seconded the motion, 
which was carried unanimously. 

The Chairman announced that the dividend warrants would te 
posted to shareholders on June 24th. 

Colonel Sir A. Weston Jarvis and Lord Queentorough, the 
retiring directors, were re-elected, and Messrs. Fuller Wise Fisher & 
Co., chartered accountants, were reappointed auditors. 

The meeting then closed. 
The report and accounts were adoptr1 unanimously. 
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is obviousiy vulnerable. Between 1932 and 1935 there was 
no preference dividend ; for 1936 holders got 1 per cent. 
and 1937 brought a payment of 2 pez cent. So far this year 
traffic receipts have run below those of the corresponding 
period of 1937 and I should not expect the company’s 
“special income ” from steamers, hotels, &c., to reach the 
high level established last year, but there are other factors 
on the credit side. 

First, the C.P.R. should effect a considerable saving in 
the matter of interest payable under its “ Soo” line bond 
guarantee. The railway takes the view that as the First 
Consolidated Mortgage Bonds of the “Soo” mature op 
July 1st the liability for interest automatically expires. The 
really big factor in favour of C.P.R. preference, however, is 
the promise of much better traffics later in the year when the 
wheat crop is moved. Last year only 94,000,000 bushels 
were carried, against 185,000,000 bushels in 1932, which 
should be read in conjunction with reports from the Prairie 
Provinces indicating that the wheat crop may be the best 
for five years. The preference stock is not cheap in relation 
to current earnings but it has speculative scope on the next 
half-year’s possibilities, as well as basic merit as a long-term 
holding. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


THE TIN Poot PLAN 

INSPIRED buying of tin which has recently carried the price 
from £160 to £180 a ton has again been proved io have drawn 
its inspiration from the right source. The International 
Tin Committee, having slashed the quota to 45 per cent. 
for the third quarter, has now approved the much-discussed 
buffer-pool plan. Full details are not yet disclosed but appa- 
rently the scheme is to follow closely the draft outlined last 
month, operating between limits of £200 and £230 per ton. 
Meantime, the buffer-stock quota is to be fixed, for:the third 
quarter, at 10 per cent., leaving a free quota for the market 
of 35 per cent. In the light of current consumption estimates, 
the implications for the market are definitely “bullish.” 
Allowing 30,000 tons as a generous estimate of the annual 
production of non-restricted countries, total output for the 
third quarter will be at an annual rate of roughly 125,000 tons. 

Such production includes that for the buffer stock which, 
on its quota allocation, will be absorbing metal at an annual 
rate of just over 20,000 tons. The amount of metal for the 
market would thus be something over 100,000 tons per annum, 
which is well below even the most pessimistic estimate of 
consumption. Until genuine consumers, as distinct from 
speculators, return to the market as buyers one cannot be 
sure that the recent rising price trend will continue, but it 
seems certain that ‘‘free”’ stocks, 7.e., those held ~outside 
the pool, will be reduced. An important section of the market 
is already convinced that the Committee is determined to 
raise the price to at least the lower pool limit of £2c0 a ton, 


* x x * 
Boots Purt DRuG EARNINGS 


Lord Trent’s review at the Boots Pure Drug meeting leaves 
no room for doubt that this progressive business, despite 
keen competition, is still growing. Last year total trade, 
number of prescriptions dispensed and number of customers 
all reached new records. There were over 169,000,000 sales 
—3} millions a week—and the group dispensed a weekly 
average of 150,000 prescriptions. That the net earnings 
were rather lower than in 1936 was due partly to increased 
expenses, wages, rents, fuel, raw materials, &c., all having 
risen, and partly to higher taxation. In its jubilee year the 
company would doubtless have liked to fulfil the hopes 
cherished in some quarters of a special scrip bonus but Lord 
Trent’s defence of the board’s conservative policy will be 
generally approved. 

Times were too uncertain, in his view, to justify a departure 
from the toard’s policy of accumulating and conserving 
resources and shareholders have reason to know that money 
ploughed back into this business bears good fruit. One 
example of the enterprising policy which has characterised 
this company’s progress is the erection, now almost com- 
pleted, of a large factory for the manufacture of dry goods 
at Beeston. As to the outlook, Lord Trent is not among 


the easy optimists who refuse to face the fact of recession. 
The company’s sales, he states quite frankly, must be inti- 
mately bound up with the purchasing power of the public 


(Continued on page 1170.) 
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COMPANY MEETING 


ANGLO-IRANIAN OIL CO., LTD. 
A FRESH RECORD 
LORD CADMAN’S STATEMENT 


Tue twenty-ninth ordinary general meeting of the Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Co., Ltd., was held on June 20th at 20 Aldermanbury, London, 





E.C. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Cadman, G.C.M.G., D.Sc., LL.D. (the 
chairman), said: Ladies and gentlemen, last year I drew your 
attention to the remarkable increase in the profit on trading account, 
put 1037 profits have exceeded those of 1936 by almost £3,000,000. 
“This result is due to a large increase in the volume of sales and a 
further rise in values. Royalty and taxation payable to the Iranian 
Government are greater by nearly £1,000,000, and I feel sure that 

vou will be as pleased as I am to see the Iranian Government thus 
sharing substantially in the company’s welfare, which they are doing 
so much to promote. 

The well-known fields at Masjid-i-Sulaiman and Haft Kel have 
produced with their customary regularity and their output has been 
supplemented by that from the smaller fields at Naft-i-Shah and 
Naft-Khaneh, In the aggregate, the net crude oil production from 
the company’s fields in Iran and Iraq amounted during 1937 to 
10,289,000 tons. In addition, we received 1,220,000 tons from the 
Iraq Petroleum Company 

I mentioned last year an oil had been proved at Gach Qaraghuli 
—a field which has now been renamed Gach Saran. Drilling on 
this field has been continued with excellent results. In addition to 
the original producing well, two others—-on the north-east and 
south-west flanks—were drilled into the limestone and yielded 
production rated at 4,500 and 4,000 tons a day respectively. Further 
wells are being drilled at Gach Saran to define the extent of the field; 
and the apparent size of the structure, coupled with the thickness 
of the limestone, indicates that Gach Saran is a field which is even 
larger than Masjid-i-Sulaiman. 

In addition to Gach Saran, I have to inform you of a further 
discovery, on the structure adjacent to Haft Kel, known as White 
Oil Springs or Naft-i-Safid. This area has been mentioned to you 
on former occasions. As long ago as 1913-19 wells were drilled there, 
but with negative results. In consequence, however, of developments 
at Haft Kel and of indications given by geological and geophysical 
work, a new test drilling programme was adopted at White Oil 
Springs. The first two wells of this programme proved the existence 
of high-pressure gas and the third struck oil. I cannot yet hazard 
any views as to the potentialities of this structure. It is, however, 
established that White Oil Springs is not an extension of Haft Kel, 
but is a separate structure whose extent can only be revealed by 
further drilling. White Oil Springs is in close proximity to the 
existing pipeline system connecting Haft Kel with Abadan.- 

In Great Britain three deep test wells are being drilled—in North 
Yorkshire, Staffordshire and at a location near Edinburgh. In 
addition, we have recently acquired the oil rights over an area which 
includes the Hardstoft well in Derbyshire which has regularly 
produced a small quantity of oil since 1919. The results obtained 
at certain areas in the South of England, I regret to say, were dis- 
appointing and we have therefore surrendered a number of licences 
which we held in the region. 

WORK AT THE REFINERIES 

As-a consequence of considerably increased production in Iran, 
all sections of our organisation there worked at high pressure during 
1937. Abadan refinery, for example, had a record throughpft 
of nearly 9} million tons—a figure which exceeded that of 1936 
by approximately two million tons. A throughput of this order 
placed a great strain upon the flexibility of plant and equipment, 
but I am glad to inform you that all demands made upon the refinery 
were adequately met. This, you will agree, is high testimony to 
the excellence of design and performance of the plant and to those 
who operated it. 

In the Scottish shale industry development work for further 
supplies of shale was greatly hindered by heavy accumulation 
of water in the strata penetrated, but is now approaching its objective. 
Operating costs further increased during the year. 

With regard to marketing the prices of products were, on the 
whole, maintained at higher levels than those of 1936. As a result 
of the non-fulfilment of optimistic forecasts of consumption in 
the United States, stocks of motor spirit and fuel oil accumulated 
considerably in excess of market requirements, and prices suffered 
accordingly. At the moment prophecy regarding future trends 
is difficult ; but it is not too late for the balance between supply and 
demand to be restored. In Great Britain—our principal market— 
the upward trend of industrial activity had not been maintained ; 
and, in addition, motor spirit and diesel oil for road vehicles have 
been subjected to increased taxation. 

These conditions are among the unfavourable. 
however, they are counterpoised by others. 

So far as the Company itself is concerned, we have good reason 
for satisfaction with the present position and with the outlook. 
Our relations with H.I.M. the Shah and the Iranian Government 
were never more cordial ; and the considerable programme of work 
in Iran which is necessitated by our expanding operations is pro- 
ceeding smoothly. 

I have already told you of the satisfactory situation of the Company 
in respect to its reserves of oil, its equipment and its staff. Our 
position is, in fact, very sound ; and, provided there is no further 
serious drop in prices, [ feel that you will have no reasonable cause 
to be disappointed in the results of the current year. (Applause.) 
The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


Fortunately, 








F. J. H. assured his life with the 
“Old Equitable” in 1878 for 
£1,000 payable with profits at 
death. When he died in 1938 the 
policy was worth £3,716, or over 
33 times the sum assured and 
over 3 times the premiums paid. 


The Equitable Life 
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Assurance Society 
Founded 1762 Funds eleven millions 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 
No shareholders 
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COMPANY MEETING 





ZINC CORPORATION. 


VISCOUNT HORNE ON POSITION AND 
CUTLOOK 


THE twenty-seventh ordinary general meeting of the Zinc Corpor- 
ation, Limited, was held on June 22nd, at 20 Aldermanbury, London, 
EG. 


The Rt. Hon. Viscount Horne of Slamannan, P.C., G.B.E. 
(Chairman of the Company), in the course of his speech, said: In 
many ways 1937 was for us a bumper year. Record mine output, 
record mill recoveries, high prices for products and substantially 
increased profits were its main features. 


The Corporation’s total revenue from mining, smelting and refining, 
plus investments, interest, &c., was £1,830,841 against £1,286,212 
in the previous year. A participating dividend of 4s. 6d. per share 
will be paid on July 1st next. The balance-sheet reflects a thor- 
oughly sound and satisfactory position. 


OPERATIONS 


The development of the lead lode has again been attended by 
satisfactory results. On the testimony of your managing director, 
who has recently arrived from Australia, your mine never looked 
better than it does today. The high recoveries of metals in the mill 
recorded in 1937 have been more than maintained in 1938, and a 
further improvement has been made in the grade of the lead concentrate. 


We have agreed a basis and most of the details for a joint working 
arrangement with the New Broken Hill Consolidated Company. 
Under this agreement the two mines will be served by the new main 
or Freeman shaft now being sunk on our lease, and the ore from 
both will be treated in one mill. The scheme is now in provisional 
operation and we have recovered from New Broken Hill Consolidated 
a payment of £100,000 on account of expenditure incurred. 


Our output is still increasing. Provided that there are no unfore- 
seen stoppages, the production for 1938 should exceed 400,000 tons 
of ore. When the new main shaft is completed and in full operation 
the output will be further increased, if market conditions then 
justify this being done. 


ZINC CONCENTRATES 


Last year we produced about 63,900 tons of zinc concentrates or 
slightly less than in the previous 12 months. These concentrates 
contain about 534 per cent. zinc—very close to the theoretical 
maximum for our type of ore—and are in part sold for treatment 
in Australia and, in part, for treatment in the United Kingdom. 
This division of our production dates back to the Great War and 
the policy then laid down by the British and Australian Governments. 
This policy aimed at supporting a domestic zinc smelting industry 
in the United Kingdom as well as in Australia and to the extent 
that zinc concentrates were smelted in England it naturally placed 
a restriction on the extension of treatment works in Australia. 


The policy has been loyally supported by the big concentrate pro- 
ducers in Australia though there have been periods when it would 
have been substantially more profitable to extend the treatment- 
works in Australia than to continue to ship to this country. Recently 
there has been a serious deterioration in the position of the zinc- 
smelting industry in the United Kingdom which, apart from the 
effects of the collapse in metal prices, has found itself in the imposs- 
ible position of being left to carry on a heavy industry—a great 
labour, coal and transport user—in a protectionist country without 
reasonable protection for itself. 


METAL PRICES 


While the prices of metals during 1937 were eminently satisfactory, 
I regret to say that the markets up to date this year have been 
definitely adverse. Compared with the average for 1937 the first 
5 months of the year showed a decline of £7 15s. 9d. in the price of 
iead, and £8 4s. 6d. in the price of spelter. The declines have been 
greatest during the past few weeks, although there has been a modest 
upturn in the last 48 hours and current prices until yesterday have 


been nearly £10 per ton less for lead and zinc than the averages | 


for 1937. The price of silver also is about 1$d. per oz. lower. 
Declines of this magnitude have a grave effect on our. revenues. 
Fortunately there are possibilities of some improvement. Reasonable 
co-operation amongst producers on the one hand and the overdue 
expansion in demands from consumers on the other would quickly 
be reflected in better prices. 


As to the outlook, if we could but remove the effect of fear from 
the markets—in Europe the fears of war and of more deflation 
and in the United States the fear of political repression of industry 
—I am confident that all markets would enjoy a healthy recovery. 


You have a great mine, well equipped and efficiently managed, 
a substantial interest in the adjoining property of New Broken Hill 
Consolidated, which promises to develop into a profitable producer ; 
large interests in lead smelting refining works and investments of 
importance in metal manufacturing and the like. Given reasonable 
prices for metals you need have no fears as to the prospects of your 
business. 


The report was unanimously adopted. 








———= 


FINANCIAL NOTES 
(Continued from page 1168.) 


and prevailing economic conditions are not so favourable 
as in 1937. Shareholders will draw confidence, however 
from his reminder that the company is so strongly entrenched 
in the trade and so well buttressed by large cash resources 
that it is well placed to face successfully any rough weather, 
* * * * 
ZINC CORPORATION PROSPECTS 

Lord Horne’s picture of the position and prospects of the 
Zinc Corporation is inevitably one of light and shade. Last 
year selling prices of lead and silver, the chief determinants of 
profits, were sharply higher, with the result that gross receipts 
rose by some £534,000 to £1,741,815 and the dividend, framed 
on a conservative basis, was raised from 60 to 85 per cent. 
Against the rise in gross receipts there was a substantial 
increase in costs, but even allowing for this the net profit 
easily established a record. Lord Howe reminded shareholders 
that conditions today are much less favourable, the fall in 
metal prices having so far reduced the margin of profit as to 
indicate a considerable reduction in earnings in 1938. The 
future is clearly bound up with a recovery of trade in the 
widest sense, especially in the United States, but shareholders 
will take a hopeful view of long-term prospects. The Corpora- 
tion has a great mine, well equipped and efficiently managed, 
and a substantial interest in the adjoining property of New 
Broken Hill Consolidated. 


x * * * 


PROGRESS IN TURKEY 
‘Even tariff and currency barriers, it seems, have one advan- 
tage. They help to insulate a country, to a moderate 
extent, against trade fluctuations in the outside world. In his 
able survey of conditions in the Near Eastern countries at the 
Ottoman Bank meeting General Sir Herbert Lawrence stressed 
this point. He also emphasised that despite the general 
recession, business activity, especially in Turkey, had remained 
good and in the bank’s accounts this is reflected in a sharp rise 
of £2,235,600 in current accounts, to £16,325,412. Deposits 
were also moderately higher, the increased resources having 
gone into investments, which are £785,171 up, and “‘ current 
accounts of sundries ” (otherwise advances) which have risen 
by £1,887,341, or over 30 per cent. Earnings of the bank 
have held steady, for full allowance has been made for the de- 
preciation of French assets resulting from the fall in the franc, 
and for the decline last year in the market value of British 

Government stocks. : 
* * * 


TELEPHONE RENTALS EXPANSION 

In recent years Telephone Rentals, operating through its 
subsidiaries, has played an important part in the advance of 
the private telephone as an instrument of business efficiency. 
New rentals last year cs:ablished a record for the company, 
and it seems that profits for the current period are likely to rise 
further. On the other hand, as Mr. Fred T. Jackson under- 
lined at the meeting, the state of trade has an important bearing 
on the booking of new contracts and, as one would expect, it is 
more difficult to obtain new business than it was a year ago. 
It is fortunate that shareholders need not worry just yet about 
income, while they can rely on the company’s sales promotion 
plans to restore the volume of new contracts as soon as general 
conditions improve. 

* * * 
PROFITS IN SOUTHERN RHODESIA 

While earnings are inevitably affected by the vicissitudes fo 

the ranching industry, the capital position of Willoughby’s 


Consolidated remains quite strong. Last year this old-estab-’ 


lished Empire undertaking, whose principal business is the 
development of Southern Rhodesia, earned less, but this was 
due partly to a small loss on the ranching side and partly to a 
considerable drop in the profits from realisation of shares. 
As Colonel H. T. Fenwick explained at the meeting, the assets 
position is very satisfactory. The. book value of £307,101 in 
respect of shares and debentures in companies was £41,254 
below market prices at December 31st last, and although there 
had been a further shrinking in prices since, there was still a 
fair appreciation. The company still owns 1,000,000 acres of 


land which, in Colonel Fenwick’s view, must come into good: 


demand with the gradual growth of population in Southern 
Rhodesia. 
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COMPANY MEETING 
COMPANY MEETING 


TELEPHONE RENTALS 





RECORD NEW BUSINESS 


THE annual general meeting of Telephone Rentals, Limited, was 
held on June 20th at Southern House, London, E.C. 


Mr. Fred T. Jackson (chairman and managing director) said that 
all subsidiaries had traded at a profit for the year under review. 
The operating companies had made considerable progress, and 
the new rentals secured by these companies constituted a record. 
Trade generally during the year was most satisfactory, and it was 
logical that part of the increase in the rent roll should be attributed 
to the satisfactory industrial conditions prevailing throughout the 
country. However, they were also entitled to attribute a big propor- 
tion of the increase to the development of their sales promotion 
plans, and the directors were gratified with the present position, 
as it indicated that their policy had been proved to be sound and 
progressive. 

Their Australian Associated Company had earned a substantial 
profit and continued to make satisfactory progress. During the 
first five months of the current year earnings were running at a 
higher level, and so far there was no indication of anything in the 
way of depression. 


This time last year he was able to report that the year under review 
had been one of expanding trade in nearly every direction. The 
same remarks applied to the year 1937, but he did not anticipate 
that this time next year he would be able to report so favourably 
on general industrial activities. Reports from their operating 
companies all over the country indicated a falling off in general 
trade, but their experience during the first five months of 1938 
was that, although it was a little more difficult to secure new contracts, 
the new business secured was iittle less than that secured in the 
first five months of 1937. Unless, therefore, the international 
political situation cleared up, it was hardly likely that they could 
anticipate another high record in new business for the current year. 
This did not indicate, however, that there would be any falling 
off in profits earned. In fact the monthly revenue and expenditure 
accounts for the first five months of the year enabled him to forecast 
a satisfactory 1938, as their profits showed an increasing tendency. 


It was proposed to increase the authorised capital to £1,000,000 
by the creation of 800,000 additional ordinary shares, although these 
further shares would not be issued at present. 

Gross dividends showed a small increase on last year, amounting 
to £113,672 as compared with £112,897. There was a decrease 
in expenses, with the result that the net profit amounted to £110,492 
as compared with £108,254. The increase in profit was greater 
than was apparent from the figures, as in the previous year they 
brought into profit and loss account the sum of £6,146, being reserve 
created out of past profits no longer required. A sum of £30,000 
had been appropriated to general reserve account, raising it to 
£140,000, and the directors recommended a final dividend of 6 per 
cent., less income tax, making 10 per cent. for the year. 

The report was unanimously adopted, and the proposed increase 
of capital was approved. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2, 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 








Paid up Capital ... £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve a ie wasn a is £ 2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 


The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world, 
Deposits for fixed periods received. 


WESTMINSTER, S.W. 1. (Vic. 0283.) 8/6, 4/6, and 2/6. 
Evenings 8.30. Mats. Wed., Sat. 2.30. (For a Limited Run only) 
GOGOL’S MARRIAGE ; 
and Seven Intimate Dances by AGNES DE MILLE and CO. 
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A Poor Man 


suffering from CANCER, cared for by devoted wife, 
but total income after paying rent is only 8 /- per week, 
and we URGENTLY APPEAL for funds for special 
diet to alleviate his distress. (Case 188/38) 





















There are also very many other sad cases for which 
funds are urgently required to enable us to provide 
Hi weekly grants for special nourishment, fares to hospitals, 
medical requisites, nursing services, bed linen, etc. Do 
please be one of their good friends and send a donation. 
: 


Details of this and other cases will 
be sent on request to the Secretary, 
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NATIONAL SOCIETY 


FOR CANCER RELIEF 
47 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1 
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“THE SPECTATOR ” CROSSWORD No. 300 
By ZENO 


[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the sender of the first correct 
solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be opened. Envelopes should be marked 
“ Crossword Puzzle,” should be received not later than the first post on Tuesday. 
No envelopes will be opened before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on_the 
form appearing below. The name of the winner will be published in our next issue. 
Envelopes c 1g sol must bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they 
are surcharged on delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted.| 
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Gloucester. may do! what men daily do, not 
21. “* Let still the woman take knowing what they do!” 

An... than herself.” 23. To go astray : 
24 with 32. “The . . .s make prey 26. ‘The fat... 

where eagles dare not perch. That rots itself in ease on Lethe 
25. In a different way. wharf.” 
27. ‘Your flashes of merriment, that 31. rev Part of a quoit 

were wont to set the table on 32. See 24 : 


...°” (Two words). < . : d 
28. piget Phan not take mine. . . 33: poe Ms ae - ee ee 

a is Paros ‘ : 34. My first is unchecked in 1 across, 
29. Ben pa worldly .. .5 my second in 35. 


> 


To closeness.’ 


30. ‘“* When . . ., they come not single SOLUTION TO 
beg , CROSSWORD No. 299 


But in battalions *’ (Two words). 





35. rev. ‘* Win us with honest trifles, to 
betray us 
In deepest . . .” 
DOWN 
1. ‘* Speak of me as Iam ; nothing..., 
Nor set down aught in malice.” 
2. “‘ The lean and slipper’d .. .” 
3. “* There is divinity in . . . numbers.” 
4. rev. Skill at this practice of a 
weapon is referred to in Titus 
Andronicus. 
5. “.. .» spread yourselves.” 


SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 299 is Edward C. Mayne, 
Ivy Hall, Petersham Road, Richmond, Surrey. 


Cut 
HARROGATE 


TO LOSE YOUR AILMENTS 
OR FIND YOUR PLEASURES 


The Nations Spa 
IT’S QUICKER BY RAIL 


CHEAP MONTHLY RETURNS ANY TRAIN ANY DAY 


GUIDE OR CURE BOOK FREE 
M. Wilshere, Information Bureau, Harrogate, or any L.N.E.R. Agency 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements 
RATES SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


Two Shillings per line (a line average 36 letters). Head- 
ings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent toa 
line charged as a line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers 
wwhose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 
24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13 ; 74% for26 ; and10% 
Jor §2. Instructions should reach THE SPEC TATOR 
Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance 
to ensure insertion not later than Tuesday of each week. 








PERSONAL 


T IS IMPOSSIBLE to have too many CLOTHES, 

BOOTS or SOCKS of any size, particularly men’s, 

tor the poor among whom we work in Stepney, Mile 

End and Bethnal Green. Kindly mail or rail to the 

Rev. Percy INESON, East End Mission, Central Hall, 
ds einesniiend Street, Commercial Road, Stepney, E.1. 








A LADY had £100 recently for a 15-o0z. Georgian 

Teapot, another £4 oz. for Georgian Salt Cellars. 
W. E. Hurcomb motors the Kingdom paying for me 
Liberal Prices, Jewels, Silver, Plate, China, Pictures, 
Contents of Houses. Details read A LADY, Personal 
column, Telegraph and Morning Post any Saturday.— 
R. J. Davies, 123 New Bond Street, W. 1. May 2437. 





SUFFERER from RHEUMATISM or CONSTI. 
Fg PATION should adopt the “ Nature’s Way ” 
method of feeding. Twenty-seven years’ world-wide 
proof; no drugs. An illustrated pamphlet with 
dietary, free from the founder.—Mr. REDDIE MALLETT, 
Redlands, Exeter. 
1 ETECTIVES. Divorce. Enquiries, &c. Terms 
moderate. Consultations free.—UNIVERSAL DETEC- 
TEM. BAR 8594. 





TIVES, 12 Henrietta St., W.C. 2. 
E AS TBOURNE Nursing Home has vacancies for 

Convalescent and Chronic cases. Comfort and free- 
dom, efficient day and night staff.—A.708, The Spectator. 
F' r NE SS is essential today.—The Lewis INSTITUTE 

will give you exercise with artificial sunlight.—385 
Oxtord Steeet, W.r 








MAY fair 2052. 





H AVE YOU COCKROACHES ? Then buy 

*BLATTIS ” UNION COCKROACH PASTE 
universally and successfully used in all parts of the 
Globe, extermination guaranteed ; from Chemists, Boots’ 
Branches, or Sole Makers : Howarth’ 8, 473 Crookes- 
moor, Sheffield. Tins, 1/6, 2/6, 4'6, post free. 





L :ARN TO WRITE AR’ r IC LES AND STORIES. 
4 —WMake spare hours profitable. Booklet free.— 
REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. SSE), Palace Gate, W. 8. 

C T ‘\MMERING CURED by the expert advice given 
N by Mr. des C. Schnelle, 119 Bedford Court Man- 
sions, W.C. 








Resident and day pupils. Museum 366s, 


= (GQ MOKING_ in bed ? Pe 
» TOM_ LONG,” 


she soundly rated— 
I pleaded.—Exonerated! 





APPOINTMENTS, &c.. VACANT 
AND WANTED 


TPAHE British Association of Residential Settlements 

invites applications for the post of Secretary. 
Thorough knowledge of social work essential and 
residential Settlement experience desirable. Salary up 
to £350, according to circumstances. Shorthand typist 
available-—Forms of application (to be returned by 
July 12th) from: Jomnt Hon. SECRETARY, B.A.R.S., 
44 Nelson Square, S.E.1. 





SOUTH AFRICA 






by Eee , 
& BUCKNALL 


the service which main- 
tains a high standard of 
excellence, combining the 
amenities of comfortable 
sea travel with economic 
rates, 

















CAPETOWN oe OF oem 

from £40 | Regular Service to: 

DURBAN CAPETOWN PORT ELIZA 

from £46 | BoRBAN & ,LOURENGO 
MARQUES 









Steamers a... and ae 
for tropical conditions. All 
outside cabins with window or 
porthole. Spacious public 
rooms and extensive prome- 
made decks. Every facility for 
sport and recreation. Write 
for schedule of sailings. 


== ELLERMAN 


~~ & BUCKNALL 


STEAMSHIP COMPANY LTD., 


104-6 Leadenhall St., I /ONDON, E.C. 3. 


Avenue 2424, 














CINEMAS 





CADEMY CINEMA, 
Oxford St. Ger. 2981. 
France’s most daring comedy. 
Pre-Abdication Satire at last, 
“LE ROI S’AMUSE ” (A) 
Victor Francen, Gaby Morlay, Raimu. 





i] ERKELEY, Berkeley Street. May. 8050. Last great 

Austrian film. PAULA WESSELY in ‘ DER 
SPIEGEL.” Prices, 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 
5s., 8s. 6d, 


March of Time. 








ART GALLERIES 





oo COLLEGE, DORSET. 


Applications are invited for the position of Bursar, 
which will be vacant in September, 1938. The post 
is non-resident, salary according to qualifications. 

Applications, with copies of two testimonials, should 
be sent before July oth, to R. OLDFIELD, Secretary, 
Weymouth College, Dorset. 


YOLDSMITHS’ HALL, Foster Lane, Cheapside, 
K__E.C.2.—MODERN SILVERWORK EXHIBI- 
TION. Opening July 4th —_ 16th ares Sats.) 
10 a.m.—7.30 p.m. THE CALIX MAJESTATIS from 
Holyrood graciously loaned by H.M. the Tok will be 
among many beautiful exhibits. A film of the Silver 
Industry will be shown in the Livery Hall daily. 
ADMISSION FREE. 








als 
CHOOLS FOR_ BOYS yi GIRLS, 
TUTORS FOR ALL EXAM 
Prospectus and reliable information ati free 
of charge. 

The age of the pupil, district 

774 rough idea of fees should be given. 

7. J; PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon 

BR London, E.C.4. Tel.: Mansion House 5053 
COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 

TRAINING COLLEGES 


UEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 


referred 











Practical Training for well educated girls for Soci 
Professional and Business Posts. Residential Clubs 
attached to the College. 

Seven Months’ Course, 55 Gns. 
Prospectus from Dept. F., 67 Queen’s Gate, S,W.7, 


DAVIES’S 


TRINITY BAR EXAMINATION RESULTS. 
95 per cent. Successes in Finals. 
an fae Class, Highly Commended. 
Sussex eg 1 Holland Park, W. 11. 





Park 4414-5 





DAVIES’S 
SECRETARIAL CAREERS AND BUSINESS TRAINING, 
Continuous Tuition throughout the Summer. 
Vacant posts — trained students. 


Civi. Service: Administrative and Taxes Groups 
Sussex House, 1 Holland Park, W.11. Park A4t4-3 








ee COLLEGE OF SECRE r, ARIES, 
(Under Distinguished Patronage.) 
Complete and practical training for educated girls and 
women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES to 
Professional men, Politicians or Business men, 
INDIVIDUAL TUITION. 

A suitable position found for every qualified student, 
Special attention given to foreign shorthand. 
Shorter courses in any secretarial subject. 

Apply 46 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1. (Tel. Sloane 6151), 





ARIA GREY TRAINING 
SALUSBURY ROAD, NDO 
Recognised by the Board of Education and "ee 
University of London. _ Preparation for Teachers’ 
Diploma of the University of London. Teachers’ 
Certificate of the University of Cambridge, for the 
Diplomas and Teacher’s Certificate of the National 
Froebel Union for Junior, Infant and Nursery School 
teachers. The College also offers the year’s training 
required by Art students desirous of teaching in Second- 
ary Schools and is one of the Institutions approved for 
the year’s training for the Secondary Teachers’ Art 
Certificate of University of Oxford. 

For further particulars as to Halls of Residence, &c., 
apply Principal, Miss KATHARINE L. Joeensren, M.A. 
HE TRIANGL E rigger Training Cie South 

Founded 1910. May 5306-8, 
= ae 


PHYSIC ICAL TRAINING COLLEGE S. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COL. 
LEGE, 37 Lansdown Road, Bedford. Principal, 
Miss STANSFELD ; Vice-Principal, Miss Petit. Students 
are trained in this College to become teachers of gym- 
nastics. The course of training extends over 3 yeari 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics, 
Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 
Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectut 
apply SECRETARY. 


CO “— 
N, N.W 




















——=4 


GIRLS’ SCHOOL AND COLLEGES 


AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public school 

on individual lines for girls from _1o- . — 
fields, park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swim 

Girls are prepared for usual examinations and for or the 

University entrance or may specialise in Languages, Art, 
Music, Domestic Science. Fees £120-£180 p.a. 




















THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


July, 1938. 

CONTENTS: 
GERMANY AND ENGLAND 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA’S HENLEIN PROBLEM 
POLISH FOREIGN POLICY 
JOHN BULL AND BROTHER JONATHAN 
THE ECONOMIC CONSEQUENCES OF 


SLAVERY IN MUHAMMADAN COUNTRIES 


By Sir GEORGE MAXWELL, K.B.E., C.M.G, 


TELEVISION 
BISMARCK’S POLITICAL TECHNIQUE 
PALESTINE: A RATIONAL VIEW 
CHINA AND COMMUNISM 
SEA BIRDS 
RECENT SCANDINAVIAN re 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS: 

‘THE SUDETENLAND 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT: REVIEWS OF 


SHORTER REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Publishing Office: 





By H. POWYS GREENWOOD 
By Dr. GERHARD SCHACHER 
By KAZIMIERZ SMOGORZEWSKI 

By Professor W. T. MORGAN 
THE ANSCHLUSS 


By Dr. VEIT VALENTIN 
By A. N. AWAB ZADA 
By Dr. FRANZ MICHAEL 


y Dr. WALTER A. BERENDSOHN 
BOOKS 


“49 Cursitor Street, London, E.C.4. 





3/6 net 


Tired ? 


By ARNOLD LAIR 


By JANET LEEPER 


Masseuses, Nurses, 
By G. B. GOOCH 


By GEORGE GLASGOW 


Stanborough Park 











....+ Worried ? 


of a fully qualified medical staff. 
X-Ray and Laboratory equipment for diagnosis. 
The Stanboroughs is beautifully situated in its own wooded park, 
and easily accessible to London (30. mins.). 
latest methods in Hydrotherapy, Electrotherapy, etc. 
Rheumatic Afflictions, and Neuroses. 


Prospectus and information from the Manager, 


The STANBOROUGHS Hydro 





. these are warning 
signals that your health is 
tried beyond its capacity. 
You could rest at The 
Stanboroughs with confidence—be looked after with the competence 


Resident Physicians, Masseurs, 


Treatments include the 
Surgical cases, 














(11), Watford, Herts. 707°; 2262-3. 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements—Continned 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


EMANIA COLLEGE, LAUSANNE 
(Switzerland). 
EDUCATIONAL COURSE 
Boys, ages 14-22. Combining advautages of English- 
Swiss education, all examinations to Univcecity En- 
trance, Commercial Course, Modern NZUapec, 
Summer and Winter Sports, Fees moderate. 
FRENCH HOLIDAY COURSES. 
Boys 14-22. French Diploma granted. All Sports 
facilities, including Swimming, Tennis, Rowing, &c. 
Moderate fees. Ask for full and immediate informa- 
tion by post or interview.—Cook’s SCHOLASTIC SERVICe, 
Berkeley Street, London, W. 1. 











__ AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, &c. 


UTHORS invited forward MSS. all descriptions for 
publication. Fiction svecially req. No reading fees. 
£50 cash for Poems.—STOCKWELL,29 Ludgate Hill,E.C.4 


J ITERARY Typewrtg. \ Trans. »&e. \promptlyex., MSS. 
41s. 1,000 wrods. Carbon copy 3d. 1,000. —Miss N. 
McF. ARLANE(C), TheStudy,96MarinePde. »Leigh-on-Sea. 























Mss; “all types required for publication. Interview 
by appointment.—LAssALLE LIMITED, 47 Old 
Compton Street, W. tr. GERrard 5397. 


and. ~ musical 





YONG POEMS W AN’ Tr ED. —Songs 
rN cempositions also considered for publication. 
Send MSS. to PrrER DEREK Ltp._ — 3) 


140A Shaftesbury ee, | London, W.C 


PUBLICATIONS 


\VE RY pans over 28,000 people ‘wal The East End 
E Star. Full of fascinating articles and pictures of 
East End life. Send your name and address, and we 
will send you a copy of this month’s issue.—The Rev. 
Percy INESON, Superintendent, East End Mission, 
Cntral Hall, -3 Bromley Street, Commercial Road, 
Stepney, )- Be 


_ WHERE HELP IS WANTED 


POOR INVALID LADY with one leg amputated 
A and suffering from acute gastritis. Longs for 
wireless set to cheer her many lonely hours. PLEASE 
HELP to provide one.—APPEAL S., ere d Gentle- 
folks’ Aid } Aacoctatian, 74 Brook Green, W.6 


= __FRESH_ FRUIT 


U IC Y SUNKIST ORANGES.—Case 
e 20s.; case 80 Finest Seedless Grapefruit, 
Case half each 22s. 
Apples, 16s. Carriage paid. Cash with 
SuNRIPE Fruit (V. 24)5 Pierhead, Liverpool. 


200 finest, 
22s. 6d. 


order.— 


FOR THE TABLE, &c. 


pew TRY. —Prime roasting fowls 7s. pair; large 
boilers 6s., ready for table. Post free.—Mrs. 
DALY, ai etal Rosscarberry, Cork. 


_ WANTED TO_ PU IRCHASE 


] EADY CASH WAITING.—I give the HIGHE ST 
PRICES OBTAINABLE for your REVIEW 
COPIES.—T. r. J. GASTON, 76 Stand, W.C.2 (Tem. 3048) 


MISCELLANEOUS 





ONE GAL handwoven Tweed, ” selected. Handknit | - 
] Stockings and Wader Socks. ‘Tweed patterns free 
on request. —MAnaGER, Lissadel!, Sligo, Trish | F ree ee State. 


EAL SHETLAND knitwear. Ladies’ > men’s and 
I children’s garments in latest designs, shawls, 
handmade tweeds and rugs, &:. All made in the 
Islands from the well-known real Shetland wool.— 
Apply Mrs. HAMILTON, Voe, Shetland. 


O ALL LOVERS OF F REALL Y GOOD “CIDER-- ae 

~ Once you have tried the ‘ Quantock Vale” brand 
you will never wish for better. Write for booklet, or 
send ros. for Sample Case of 9 Champagne Quarts in 
§ varieties, which will convince you of its rare quality 
and value. Direct from producers :—QUANTOCK VALE 
Ciprer Co., Ltp., Bridgwater. 


TO LET. pee 


ERVICE flats from £i0a—£175 p.a. - tie or two 
kK rooms and well-appointed dressing room, bath- 6 
room, kitchenette overlooking gardens. Full domestic | 
service from shoe cleaning to window cleaning.—Fur- 
ther details from SECRETARY, Lawn Road Flats, N.W. 3. 
Primrose 6054. 


























Box 40 lb. choice Empire Dessert | 





* 





g-- 0 three 
and you te in the 


FAR EAST 


Travel to the Orient in three easy 
stages—West via Canada. 

One: Trans-Atlantic by fast 
Empress, Duchess or Mont liners; 
Two: Trans-Canada by air-con- 
ditioned Canadian Pacific trains ; 
Three: Trans-Pacific to Japan, 


China and Manila by great White 
Empress liners, fastest 
ocean. 

Ask about our low cost Independent 
World Tours. 


on that 





TOURS 


Vv r EGY PT ‘FOR 26 GNS. Specis ~ e nel Tour 

from London July 27th. Overland Route to 
Marseilles; delightful Sea Cruise; 5 days’ wonder | 
sightseeing in Egypt. 19 days’ Tour.—LEsLi£ LING’s 
PRIVATE Tours, Dept. S.P., 28 Victoria Street, London, 
S.W.1. (ABBey 2159.) 


HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 





E L GRAVE CLUBL TD. (96 a ry S. Ww. I. 
—Room and breakfast, 5s. 6d. a night, or 35s. 
weekly; with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns. weekly.— Vict. 3347. 


] ROI TWIC H SPA. —WORCES 
BATHS HOTEL.—175 Rooms all with h. & ec. 
water. Suites 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A. 
R.A.C. Illustrated Guide from R. Lush, Ramage. 
-\DINBURGH. —T HEAL ISON HOTEL _—Maelville 
'4Crescent. Tgms.: “Melcrest," saeaeneatil Tel. 31295. 


EF RESH YOURSELVES 











in English Country. 
Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post free) 
and HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


P. R.A. Loe. SF. GEORGE'S Howse, 193 REGENT 


| Seer, W.r1. 


\ “ARW ICK CL UBL TD. 21 St. George’s Sq., S.W.1. 


—Room and breakfast, §s., one night only §s. 6d. | 
or 30S. 


with dinner 6s. 6d. 
7289. 


weekly ; night or 35s. to 


2 gns. weekly.—Vict. 


of 180 INNS } 





NU RSING 


» AND MEDIC AL 


HyerexD DAYS in ‘the ¢ Coane” in cueing Rest 

Home. Beautiful surroundings. Distant view 
sea. Excellent food, . and c. most rooms. No 
nursing, but medical instructions observed. Prices 


Sustex £2 $s.—Apply TrustEEs, The Firs, Crowhurst, 





HOLI IDAYS 


NRUISES £5-£12. —Belgium, British Is! 
C mark, Finland, Germany, Holland, N 
Poland, Sweden. —Write for Cruise List: 
FINNISH TRAVEL BurREAU, 7 Victoria St, 











Den- 
Norway, 
“M., 

~» London, S.W. zr. 








___WHERE TO STAY 


/aBARRISTI TER and wife (Dr.’s ‘diate ffer bed- 
30s. wk, Ber — h. & c.), nr. Marble Arch, “4 “Sd. night 
ce.— 23 C > 
eee TENHAS -23 3 Cambridge- ter. Ww c% 2.Pad. 7798. 
parable Cotswolds, «-in the | 
and Severn Valleys, Shakes sare at So eee 
entertainment. Sport for all. =d, etc. Endless 
Dept. 14 Town Hall, Cc Cheltenham. \ ‘de free from 


QF AF ORD.—Within sight of Sea and a ns. 2 
comfort. Brochure on request.—Sunshine House. 
*Phone 2333. 














3 SUN “SOC IE TIES FOR HOLIDAYS. See 
Sun Bathing Review, fem ; all Newsagents, Is., 
free 1s. 3d. A free back number for 3d. 


| oF post 
’—Write S. B. R., 3 Duke Street, W.C.2. 


Mention “ S.’ 


RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 


| BELFAST. —GR: AND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
| BOURNEMOUTH.—(Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
} ——-" _— Surrey.—BURFORD BRIDGE 
| E 
| 
| BRIGHTON .— ay Ope my DOR CLOSE. 
BRODICK.—DOUGLAS HOTE 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY | ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
| CRAWFORD.—CRAWFORD HOTEL. 
| CRIEFF (Perths)—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 
—PARK GATES. 
lg DINBURGH.—ALISON. 
| EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
| FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH. 
| FELIXSTOWE.—MELROSE. 
FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD, Primrose VALLEY. 
| GRAYSHOTT.—(Hants).—FOX & PELICAN. 
; GULLANE.—MARINE HOTEL. 
| HARROGATE. —CAIRN HYDRO. 
—HARLOW MANOR HOTEL. 
| HU oo ec -—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
NKS 
KESWICK.—KESWICK. 
KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths.)-LOCH RANNOCH, 
| = EAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE, 
—REGENT. 
iL EATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 
| LOCH AWE (Argyllshire)—LOCH AWE, 
LONDON.—THACKERAY HOTEL, 
Great Russell Street, W.C.r. 
| 





} 








~~ SERVICES, 

8-102 Cromwell Road, S.W.7. 
MANCHESTER. —BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. 

| MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE. 
| NAIRN (Nairnshire)—GOLF VIEW. 


—ROYAL MARINE. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
|; PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 


| PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 
PORT ST. MARY (1,0.M.)—PeErwick Bay & LINKs 
tye EIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 
. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CA 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CAS’ 
SCARBOROUGH.—BROMPTON HAL 
TRY HOTEL. 
SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURIE. 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).—HAW oe PK.,Weston. 
SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTE 
SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK, HYDRO Hotet. 
—PRINCE OF W. AL ES HOTEL. 
| STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire). —BEN WYVIS. 
TAMWORTH (Staffs).—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton)—HUNTLY. 
TORQUAY.—PALACE. 
—ROSLIN HAL 
UPPINGHAM.—FALCON OTE iL. 
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GEORGE ALLEN AND UNWIN 


The Survivors 
by RENE BEHAINE 
The Evening Standor’ 6ook of the Month 


--1@ most exquisite and precise talent, a novelist whose work anyone with 
irony and detachment would be certain to enjoy.’—£vening Standard 





aa. novetist 
a likin- 


:né most remarkable living novelist . . . One may say of M. Béhaine that if the world 
would\read his books—his one immense book in many parts—the world would be spared 
its next Armageddon .. . because it might know France ”—Ford Madox Ford. 7s. 6d. net 


Gladstone 
by Dr. ERICH EYCK 


‘“ Dr. Eyck has full mastery of his voluminous material... . The story of Gladstone’s long 
rubiic career is told with sympathetic understanding.”—Sunday Times. 


“He lives again in these pages.""—The Times. 15s. net 


Imperialism 
by J. A. HOBSON 


This book, brought up to date in facts and figures, discusses the various motives, 
commercial, financial, political and religious, which combine to support the sentiment 
and policy of Imperialism. 


“Its republication is an event of major significance.”—Reynolds News. 8s. 6d. net 





Message of the Gita 
as interpreted by SRI AUROBINDO 


Here is a scholarly exposition of the famous Gita. It includes the full text of the Gita in 
Sanskrit, with a lucid English translation and capacious notes compiled from Sri Aurobindo’s 
Essays on the Gita. 7s. 6d. net 








The Christian Challenge to Christians 
by KENNETH INGRAM 


The author contends that the attempt of Christian orthodoxy to cling to a course which 
is neither Socialist nor Fascist is a result of thinking in the terms of two worlds, a world 
of ideas and a world of action. Mr. Ingram also examines the type of criticism provoked 
by his former book Christianity, Right or Left? 


“A challenge to easy-going faith and a sharp stimulus to thought.”"—Aberdeen Press. 6s. net 


The Development of Religious Toleration 
in England, 1640-1660 


by W. K. JORDAN 


This book deals with the most critical period in the history of religion in England. It 
demonstrates by careful analysis how the foundations of religious liberty were firmly laid 
in this country 21s. net 








40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
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